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ARTICLES 


THE NATURE OF IDEAS 
IRWIN C. LIEB 


An idea is a significant psychic event. 


C AN an idea be a psychic event and be significant too? According 
to many theories it can be one or the other, but not both. 

It has been argued, for example, that a psychic event is a 
thick substantial being. It is an image, a packet of feeling, or a 
silently said word. It is something bounded and wholly where it 
is. But then, thick enough to be a psychic event, an idea is too 
thick to be significant. It is a separate, separated thing that just 
is—and it does not point beyond itself to represent anything else 
in or out of consciousness. 

The argument on the other hand is that because an idea is 
significant, it is something very thin. It is something trans- 
parent. We go through it to reach the object it represents. But 
then, thin enough to be significant, an idea is too thin to be a 
psychic event. It is a filmy, airy nothing. It somehow just leads 
us to an object. But it is no part of our knowledge or conscious- 
ness of the object. 

Ideas are substantial beings, on the first view. But their 
stodgy thickness keeps them from representing anything. Ideas 
represent or lead us to objects, on the second view. But their 
whispy transparence keeps them from being substantial things. 

These different views fail in trying to hold both of two impor- 
tant claims: that an idea has some substance of its own, and that it 
represents something beyond itself. They make only one of the 
claims defensible. And defense of one costs the defense of the 
other. This sacrifice is too high. For one claim cannot really 
stand alone. 

If ideas cannot represent because they are thick substantial 
beings, we cannot describe the most striking facts about con- 
sciousness. We cannot even explain how we know that ideas 
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cannot represent. If consciousness is of nothing, for example, we 
cannot describe the consciousness we have of ourselves. And we 
plainly cannot explain how, in any state of consciousness, we can 
represent to ourselves that there are other states and that they are 
all separate and insignificant. 


On the other hand, if ideas represent only because they are 
disembodied transparencies, we cannot explain the simplest facts 
about their significance. If ideas have no substantial being, for 
example, we cannot explain how they are strong enough to lead 
us to objects, or cause us to be led there. And if ideas evaporate 
when we have their objects, we certainly cannot explain that we 
have knowledge, held consciously, that is true of and to some- 
thing else. 


We cannot hold to just one of the two claims. To sacrifice 
one of them makes it finally impossible to hold the other. And so 
the strategy of sacrifice is useless after all. The strategy’s plausi- 
bility comes from its plausible first principle: that to understand 
a thing to be significant is to go through and beyond it to the 
object it represents. So that if an idea is thick enough to keep you 


from going through it, the idea cannot represent; and if it is 
thin enough to go through, it has no real substance. This sup- 
position, or something like it, is all right for some sorts of 
signs. But it leads to nothing but mistakes about ideas. What 
we can hold instead is that an idea does not lose its being if it 
represents something else, and that it can be substantial and sig- 
nificant too. 

Showing that an idea can be substantial and significant does 
not show that this is what an idea is. Claim that it is one of 
these and it has to be the other as well. Yet it is barely possible 
that someone might try to deny both claims. That could not be 
done easily. It would be like torturing a confession from our 
experience. Ordinary respect for what experience seems to be 
goes against the torture. But it cannot stop it. For what seems 
an inhuman torture is sometimes just a ho-hum philosophical 
commonplace. Our familiar claims need philosophical support to 
make decencies of interpretation inviolate. To show that an 
idea is a significant psychic event is to show more than that it 
can be one. It is to explain the significance of a psychic event 
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by connecting it with enough other things so that the thesis can 
be measured against a spread, and not a moment, of experience. 
We ordinarily think that in fact ideas are ours and are significant. 
Whether this is really finally a fact has to be settled, settled partly 
by a descriptive theory. A theory might lead us to see that we 
do not have a fact at all. That risk is unavoidable. Still we 
cannot easily give up the intrusive, might-be-the-fact that ideas 
are significant psychic events. If it must finally be given up, let 
it be only if we get to that last extremity, when otherwise we 
cannot understand anything else that is sensible and familiar. 


Ideas are ours, are had here, and as here. 


If ideas were not ours, we would have no content when we 
understand something. We would just connect with a thing, 
and lose ourselves in it. But then we could never explain that 
this is what happens. There would be no we apart from the 
things we connect with. And then too, we could never understand 
that there are mistakes, or explain their nature. 

If ideas were not understood to be ideas when we have them, 
here, where we are, we could never know that they are significant 
and different from their objects. Some philosophers argue 
against this. They say that at first we do not recognize that ideas 
are ours. They hold that it is a late achievement to see that we 
have something here, and that what we have signifies something 
else. Their argument is that the difference between an idea and 
its object is not given, but is claimed as the conclusion of an 
inference: it is the conclusion that explains the fact that there 
are mistakes, and that the world we make them about is over 
against us. The difficulty in this is that the inference supposes 
the very fact the conclusion alone is to establish, and it does not 
explain the supposition. No doubt we cannot explain the fact 
and nature of mistakes if ideas are not ours and different from 
their objects. But we must already know that our ideas, had 
here, have objects beyond. We could not otherwise know that 
there were mistakes. We could not recognize the very fact the 
hypothesis explains if we did not already know that there can be 
mistakes because ideas are ours. And so, even though an infer- 
ence may elaborate the fact that ideas are ours and different from 
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their objects, we must have already known that fact. We may 
have known it very dimly, in the tinge of self-consciousness there 
is in the having of ideas. But that is enough. It is a direct 
recognition that ideas are significant, are ours, known to be ours, 
and are had here where we are. 


An idea is a way of our having something here that might be 
somewhere else as well. 


An idea has an object different from itself. Is the being of 
its object entirely separate from the being of the idea? Or are 
their beings really interlocked and perhaps identical, only hastily 
distinguished in first reflection? 

If an idea and its object were entirely separate beings, an 
idea will not intrinsically represent its object. It certainly will 
not have its being as a sign of its object. And we might have or 
know an object without ever having an idea of it. But could we 
know that ideas and their objects are different, or that they are 
at all, if they were not connected with one another in their very 
being? One favored answer is that we just feel or notice that 
there are separate things, and that we do not have to represent 
things to feel or notice them. We know too that one thing can 
represent another because we take one of them to be a representa- 
tion of the other. We do this on our own resolution. And 
because we know who makes it represent, there is no problem to 
knowing that one separate thing can represent another. 

This bully of an answer is strong. But its losing weakness is 
the resolution it uses. We resolve to have one thing represent 
another, or to have something we feel represent something we 
notice. This is a resolution, or a convention. But we do not 
have to adopt it. Many others could be adopted instead. And in 
fact we do not have to adopt any convention. For if all repre- 
sentation depends finally on conventions, then all representation 
is finally dispensable. If this be so, when we say that we do 
represent, we face a paradox: nothing represents except through 
convention; the convention in representation is itself adopted on 
convention; so, our general resolution is to take things that we 
cannot represent without regressively prior conventions and 
make them represent something else. To claim that we can 
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represent only through convention is to suppose that conventions 
rest upon conventions, on and without end. But such a claim 
has finally no foundation and is no explanation. 


On the other hand, there is no difference between an idea 
and its object if the object’s whole being is in the present 
momentary consciousness in an idea. No idea will be significant. 
It will simply be—and be an idea of nothing. An idea’s object 
will, in getting thought, be wholly absorbed in the being of an 
idea. To have an idea, then, will be to have an object as con- 
sciousness but not to have it for consciousness. Or it will be to 
have an object, but to have no consciousness of it. 

On both these extreme views, ideas are not representations. 
The first saves the separate being of ideas and their objects. But 
it paradoxically makes all representation arbitrary. The second 
view saves the naturalness of some representations. But it para- 
doxically holds that there is nothing to represent. Because there 
are ideas, because they represent objects different from them- 
selves, neither of these extremes will do. A sounder view lies 
between them. 

An idea is ours, is had here, where we are. An idea has an 
object. And so, to have an idea, to have an idea of an object, 
is to have that object here, where we are. But the object of an 
idea has some being apart from the consciousness that is an idea. 
it has that being apart, even when we have an idea of the object. 
And so, when we have an idea of an object, when we have that 
object here, we do not have the whole being of that object. We 
have that object here. But the object here does not have its 
whole being here, as present consciousness. An idea of ours, 
then, is a being of consciousness. It consists partly in the being 
of something else, in the being of its object. And the being of 
that object is partly apart from the being it has in and for the 
idea. 


To have an idea of an object is a way of our having that 
object here, where we are. It is a way of having it without wholly 
absorbing its being, or making it identical with the idea. It is 
having a being here, the being of an idea, and having the idea 
consist partly in the being of its object. An idea, then, has some 
being in its own right. But because it is an idea of something, 
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it consists partly in the being of its object. It is a way of having 
something that has its being apart from present momentary con- 
sciousness. 


An idea does not have its whole being as present momentary 
consciousness. 


An idea is significant because it has an object. Its object is 
different from it. But the two are not so radically separated that 
the idea is not intrinsically an idea of its object. There is an 
essential connection between an idea and its object. For an idea 
consists partly in and of its object, even though its object has its 
being apart from the present consciousness that is an idea. It is 
because an idea consists partly of what has being apart from 


present consciousness that it does not have its whole being as that 
consciousness. 


An idea, then, has being as present, momentary conscious- 
ness. But that consciousness is not the whole being of an idea. 
If it were, an idea would have no object apart from that conscious- 
ness, and could not be an idea of its object. Because it is signifi- 


cant, because it has an object it intrinsically represents, an idea 


does not have its whole being as present momentary conscious- 
ness. 


An idea is its object, drawn into our perspective. 


An idea is a composite being that consists partly in the 
being of its object. 

Is an idea caused to be by its object? And can it represent 
its object because it is caused by it? Empiricists generally agree 
to these suggestions. But then they cannot hold that an idea 
consists partly of its object because they argue 1) that an effect 
is wholly different from its cause, 2) that things have no real 
power to cause others to be, and 3) contradictorily, that objects 
are “hidden springs” that cannot be represented by the ideas they 
are supposed but not known to cause. 

What is sound in these suggestions can perhaps be held by 
considering that, in one of the ways we can, we appropriate for 
ourselves the actual objects we experience. 
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Our experience of an actual object is not an external relation 
to it—though there are external relations between us and the 
objects of our experience. Nor is experience a relation wholly 
internal either to the object or to ourselves. In our experience, 
we overlap with actual objects. There is a unity of part of 
ourselves and part of the object. Of only a part, though. For 
neither we nor the objects we experience are wholly revealed 
or exhausted in a single experience. Objects are experienced 
from their outsides, as over against us. And we are not wholly 
preoccupied with.or lost in them. In the unity of ourselves and 
objects, there are therefore discontinuities. But there are also 
continuities, extensive and general features. And it is the con- 
tinuities that become the substance of our fundamental ideas. 
They become ideas when we take them up—when we take the 
directionless, continuous spread and make it ours, giving it a 
direction it did not have as a spread in experience. In the over- 
lap in an experience, the continuous spread is not just ours, or 
just the object’s. It is both. It does not go out from us toward 
an actuality. And it does not go out from an actuality toward 
us. There is extensiveness in the spread. But there is no direc- 
tion. To come to have an idea is to take this spread, this field 
in experience, unto ourselves. It is to give it a direction, to make 
it a feeling that points toward something else. What it points 
to is its object. And its olyject is the idea, but with an opposite 
direction. Or it is the spread of experience with a direction 
opposed to the one that makes the spread an idea. Just as an idea 
arises in experience, and is a part of that experience taken in a 
certain way, the object of that idea is in that same experience. 
It comes to be, just as the idea does—though the spread from 
which both come to be, really what both of them are, is there 
even if it is not made to have directions. 


Ideas arise, then, in our experience. Experience is a way of 
uniting with actual objects. The unity has continuous features, 
as well as discontinuous ones. The continuous features, while 
sensuous, are general. They are spread between ourselves and 
the objects we experience. They are the spread of ourselves and 
the objects we experience. They can be viewed from our side, 
and so taken to have a direction. And when they are, they are 
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the substance of ideas. An idea is a continuous feature, taken 
from our side out. Its object is that same feature, but with an 
opposite direction. An idea, therefore, is its object. It is dis- 
tinguished from it by its direction. And it is identical with its 
object only as it is a spread, the directionless spread from which 
idea and object come to be when the continuity is internalized as 
a feeling, and externalized as an aspect of an actuality. 

It is because the continuous features of our experience are 
the substance of first ideas that it has seemed 1) so difficult to dis- 
tinguish an idea from its object, 2) so plausible to hold that the 
difference is acknowledged only in an hypothesis, and 3) so simple 
to maintain that ideas are like their objects and are caused in our 
experience. 


An idea represents its object. 


An idea is more than being as momentary present conscious- 
ness. It consists partly of an object that is apart from that con- 
sciousness. Because it does, an idea is a sign of its object. 

The great difficulty is to understand how it is that an idea 


can represent its object when it already consists of it. Since it 
consists of its object, an idea seems incapable of representing it. 
For the object must be different from the idea that represents it. 
But if it is apart from the idea, the idea may not represent the 
object, or just that and no other object. 

This difficulty is overcome by distinguishing the being of an 
idea in its own right, its being as over against its object, and its 
being as a representation of its object. 

Ideas ultimately come to be in and because of our experience 
of actual things. To have an idea is not to move an actual object, 
to get it into mind. It is to catch something of it when we 
overlap and interact with it. Only the continuous features of our 
experience of an actual object are or enter our ideas. And it is 
only the continuous features that are the objects of ideas. Discon- 
tinuous features are acknowledged in non-ideal ways. The 
objects of ideas, then, are not actual objects. But they have 
some real being. They can be at least partially apart from the 
special discontinuities they are joined with in the experience of 
actual objects. 
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The continuous features in our experience of actual objects 
are the substance of our ideas. Simply and solely as continuous, 
they are no more ideas of ours than they are outward aspects of 
the objects we encounter. They are both. Because of the gen- 
erality of the continuous spread in experience, they are inescapably 
riddled with vagueness about the source of their joined con- 
stituents. To be our ideas, the sensuous continuity of experience 
has to be given a fixed direction. It has to be viewed from our 
side, taken and made internal to us, and had apart from the 
discontinuities that tension the field in experience. Taken as 
ours, the continuous features of experience are internalized as 
feelings. They are still, substantially, the continuous features of 
experience. But they are now one-sided. They are our feelings. 
But they are feelings of something, of that which has a direction 
opposite the one that we make when we take the continuities of 
an experience unto ourselves. 

In its own right an idea is a tensed felt content. Its object 
is the same content, with an opposite direction. What we take 
on and from our side has its correlate in what is and comes from 
the outside. The two have their being as opposed to one another 
because their directions are different. 

How is it that an idea represents its object? 


We do not have an idea and then have to search for the object 
it represents. Nor do we have an idea and its object, and then 
come to see that one is a surrogate for the other. Instead, in the 
very having of an idea, in taking the continuity of experience 
unto ourselves, we have an idea as an idea of something else. 

An idea has no being apart from its being a sign of its object. 
And so we cannot first have an idea and only then search out 
whether it has an object. An idea has no being as an idea apart 
from being a representation of its object. And so we cannot first 
have an idea and an object and only then ask whether the idea 
represents that object. We can consider what being an idea has 
in its own right, and what it has as opposed to its object. But 
these are features of its being because an idea is something that 
represents something else. 


To make the continuous features of an experience internal to 
ourselves is not preliminary to representing. It is representing. 
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It is taking or making the continuous spread represent something 
else. And taking or making it represent something else is taking 
it unto ourselves. 


An idea is not wholly and simply identical with its object. 
Before each comes separately to be, they are coextensive. It is 
only when the field in which they are not distinguished is drawn 
into our perspective that it becomes a significant, directed feel- 
ing. As it comes to have direction, both an object and the idea 
that represents it come to be. To say that the continuous field 
of an experience becomes an idea is to say that it is taken up, 
and that it has a direction. To take up and direct the field is 
to take it as a representation of the field with a complementary 
direction. 


Drawing the field unto ourselves is a development of our 
experience. It is a development that is the being of an idea. A 
basic idea arises, then, as the continuous field of an experience 
is made our perspective. The field becomes a perspective on 
what is itself without direction. And it becomes a representation 
of what has a direction opposite to its own. An idea represents 


because a tensed content is the feeling of something—of the now 
directed field that complements the somewhat unstable being 
that is an idea. 


An idea comes to be as a content is taken up, developed, and 
interpreted. Content is an idea only when it is taken to be a 
sign of something else. And it is taken to be a sign of something 
else when it becomes a part in a consciousness—the conscious- 
ness that contains the taken up content and is the consciousness 
that that content, taken up, is continuous with something else. 
It is the taking up, the development and interpretation that makes 
the content an idea. The psychic event of taking up, developing 
and interpreting content is itself an idea. It can itself be taken 
up and interpreted. One idea leads to another. They follow one : 
another because an event of consciousness causes a subsequent 
event or state that interprets the earlier one, and makes it an idea. 
This process is an attempt to make the continuous features of our 
experience wholly internal to ourselves. It would ultimately suc- 
ceed if thought could have its end in thought. But apart from 
what end it has, thought develops continuously. Just as a feeling 
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is continuous with the field of which it is a perspective, the con- 
sciousness that that feeling is continuous with the field overlaps 
the idea for which it is an interpretation. That interpreting 
consciousness can itself be interpreted in continued thought. For 
there can be no significant thought if consciousness is not con- 
tinuous. One state of consciousness may be discriminable from 
another. But only as one overlaps another is the first made sig- 
nificant by and in the second. 

Ideas represent their objects because discriminable features 
of consciousness are continuous with one another. In a con- 
sciousness that can itself be interpreted, an idea that has being 
in its own right is taken to consist in and be continuous with 
something else, something else for which it is a representation. 


Ideas can be referred or predicated. 


If ideas could not be referred or predicated, there could be 
no judgment. 

To refer an idea is not to move it, to make it its own object 
and put it at a distance from us, in a place that we first indicate. 
To refer an idea is to use it along with a non-ideal sign of refer- 
ence to form a complex sign. A non-ideal referring sign is one 
that catches the discontinuities of experience. It is interpreted 
as we understand it to be, or to be a sign of, an act of indicating 
something over against us. Indicating signs may be more or 
less direct. But their first intent is always to the present, or to 
something in the present, even when that is only a focus for 
judgment ultimately about something else. 

When they are commensurate, ideas and references can form 
complex signs. In the complex sign, the reference refers the 
idea. The complex sign represents that the object of the idea is 
where the reference indicates. It represents that an aspect is 
outward from or at an indicated object. 

Ideas can be referred because they can combine with 
non-ideal signs to form complex ones. The two can combine 
when they intrinsically complement one another. Separately, 
ideas and references represent continuous and discontinuous 
features of an object. Together, they represent a being by 
representing it to have those complementing natures. 
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Judgments are not all conditional just because ideas rep- 
resent selected and emphasized features of an object. What an 
idea and a reference separately present is not, when simply added 
together, the whole fact judged. It is only in the judgment, taken 
as a unified whole, that the fact is represented. Even there, all 
of its features are not represented with equal prominence. In a 
judgment, what insures that emphasis does not wholly distort is 
internal to the representation. The sense of the judgment, the 
possibility of its being such as could be true, does not rest upon 
a supposal. This is true of all judgments, of even those in which 
ideas are highly generalized, variously compounded, and referred 
only hypothetically. And all judgments, even hypothetical ones, 
incorporate categorical claims. 

References and ideas can form a judgment in which an idea 
is referred. But a judgment has representative functions that 
neither of its parts do. In judgment, we do not simply represent 
that the object of an idea is where the reference indicates. We 
represent them as there together, and as the complex sign shows. 
We have some judged measure of their togetherness. It is be- 
cause of this judgment of togetherness that we can make judg- 
ments about the past, the present, and the future. Neither refer- 
ences nor ideas alone enable us to do this. Ideas and references 
to what is other than something present contribute to the being 
of judgments. But neither alone nor simply together do they 
give us the tense of a judgment. Ideas are without intention to 
discrete times. And we cannot now directly indicate a past or a 
future actuality. With and through what is present, and with 
what is indirectly indicated in and through the present, we can 
judge objects as past, as present, and as future. We do this as 
a judgment is understood to represent the different measure in 
which the thing we indicate is determined by the object of an 
idea. The past is fully determinate. A representation of an 
indirectly indicated object as fully determinate is a representation 
of it as past. The present is only partially determinate. And the 
future is less so. Reference to the past, present, and future, then, 
is not simply made through references or through ideas. These 


play their part. It is made by the unity ideas and references 
form together. 
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There are categories or notions of different modalities. 


There are different ways to combine the parts of a judgment. 
These different ways of combining are categories. Their use gives 
judgments their modality. Formal necessities, then, owe their 
modality to the fact that their parts incorporate and explicitly 
exhibit formal categories, like self-identity. 

Besides the categories that are the necessities of formal judg- 
ments, many philosophers claim that there are categorical 
necessities in synthetic judgment. The necessary categories for 
synthetic judgment are supposed to be more determinate than 
the formal categories. They are supposed to be the conditions, 
not for all possible beings, but for the being, experience, and 
representation of actual things. 

These claims are right. They explain what we otherwise 
could not explain. They explain the fact that we have experience 
and that what we experience are actual objects. Merely formal 
conditions, suited to the being of whatever is possible, will not 
explain this. And so it will not do to hold that in judgment, 
ideas represent their objects to be possible, but that combinations 
of ideas represent something actual. Ideas alone are not a 
judgment. Related possibilities are not an actuality. We cannot 
even hold that any idea and reference together make a judgment. 
Or that an actual being is just a possibility along with a bare 
existent. To hold this fails to explain how it is that a judgment 
is a unity, or how it is that an actual object is one thing. We 
understand the unity of a judgment only if an idea and a refer- 
ence together articulate the being and nature of the actuality a 
whole judgment represents. We understand the singularity of 
an actuality only if an oppositional existent and a possibility are 
beings in an actuality. These are the only options that let us 
explain that not any reference and idea make a judgment, 
and that an actual object cannot be anything at all. To take 
these options is to admit that we can grasp a being as actual. 
Doing this is not simply having possibilities and existents. It is 
having them embedded in an intelligible being. To take these 
options is to admit that parts of judgments about actual things 
have to be put together in special ways. 

Besides possibilities and existents, there are actualities. Pos- 
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sibilities and existents are ingredient in them. The embedded 
beings become prominent when, from our perspective, we 
articulate the nature of actualities. But what is prominent from 
our perspective is not the whole of our perspective. We have 
some categorical or notional grasp of the actualities in which the 
possible and existent are localized and unified. 

To have the possible and the existent in, but not exhausting, 
the actual is to have something over and beyond them both. It 
is to have an object different from the objects represented by an 
idea and by a reference. It is to have an object to be revealed 
through the possible and the existent. 

If we had no grasp of the actual as such, we could not know 
that we experience. Ideas give us a content. But they do not 
lead to a world of actualities. References place us over against 
things without making them fully intelligible. Separately or 
together, ideas and references are not the understanding that we 
have experience. Separately or together, they are not a claim 
about anything we do experience. That we experience, that we 
experience actual things is not something we learn from experi- 
ence. It is something we have in an experience. Sensible claims 
to knowing about the objects of experience can, therefore, be 
founded only upon a grasp of the being and nature of actualities. 


To refer ideas is to attempt to have an object ‘of’ knowledge as 
an object ‘for’ knowledge. 


When we judge we use categories, ideas, and intentions— 
items that are had here on our side. We use them to represent 
an object as known. To represent an object is not to make it. 
Our object, the object of knowledge is what the object given for 
knowledge becomes when it is grasped as actual and articulated 
through ideas and intentions. The object of knowledge is our 
attempt to have the object given for knowledge, to have it as 
apart from us and purged of the idiosyncrasies and distortions of 
our perspective. It is an attempt to have that object from its 
side, as an object which occurs in our experience. The attempt 
cannot altogether fail. For judgments are sensible references, 
and references connect us with their objects. 

Except as an object of knowledge is connected with an object 
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for knowledge, there is nothing against which it is finally to be 
judged. If we do not catch something of the fact that the object 
for knowledge is a being whose nature is now revealed in certain 
ways, nothing could ever show that our judgments are true or 
false. 

The fact that there is a difference between the object of and 
for knowledge is the fact that judgments can be true, can be sen- 
sible even when they are false, can be unified, and can be con- 
structed from items had here. We always recognize this differ- 
ence. We try to bridge it through judgment. But we cannot 
wholly catch the being—we catch only the being as known. 


Yale University. 





‘OPPOSITE NUMBER’ 
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, people reproduced like amoebae, and suppose you and 
I are the two products of such a fission, each of us having a 
perfect memory of having been the one original person, though 
now the two of us are both being and doing quite different things, 
say me reading Plato and you not. This would put us in a situation 
not unlike that envisaged by John Wyndham in the story ‘Opposite 
Number’ in his Seeds of Time. Wyndham complicates the case 
a little by placing the two offshoots in different ‘worlds,’ normally 
without any contact with one another, so that each regards the 
other as merely what he himself ‘might have been’; but my more 
modest fantasy introduces the same awkward relativism into an 
area where experience as it is seems to provide us with absolutes. 
I can say, for example, ‘I remember those sardines I ate before 
you were born,’ and you can say this to me too, both of us 
referring to the same occurrence and both referring to it equally 
correctly. And equally—just a little bit—incorrectly; for if both 
were quite correct I could say, for us both, ‘I remember those 
sardines I ate before you were born, and you remember those 
sardines you ate before | was born; but I cannot say this, for I 
cannot admit that I was not in existence when the sardines were 
eaten. Nor, for the same sort of reason, can you say it to me. 
For either of us this would be like (though not perhaps as like 
as Wyndham thinks) admitting to being a mere might-have- 
been. 

I think—though this is not completely clear—that it would 
be accurate in the situation which | have envisaged, for me to say 
to you ‘Once you were me,’ and for you to say this to me. For 
suppose we represent our joint life-history in the obvious way by 
a big Y. The left arm is not the right arm, and neither arm is 
the pedestal; but the word ‘me’ does not denote the present part 
of my life-history, represented by the left arm, nor any other 
part of my life-history (personal pronouns do not ordinarily 
denote life-histories), but rather denotes the person whose life- 
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history is represented by the pedestal plus the left arm, and the 
word ‘you’ similarly denotes the person whose life history is 
represented by the pedestal plus the right arm.’ These two per- 
sons were ex hypothesi one and the same person before the fis- 
sion, and given that pronouns have the reference just indicated, 
‘Once you were me’ seems a correct way of describing this fact. 
‘Once I was you’ would of course do as well; for it doesn’t mean 
‘Once I was you and there was no me,’ which of course I cannot 
admit (and which indeed seems self-contradictory, at least unless 
we are prepared to add ‘and no you either’), but just ‘Once I was 
you,’ and that is fair enough. My memory of the sardine feast 
can then be expressed by ‘I remember eating those sardines when 
I was you’ (or ‘before I had ceased to be you’ or ‘before you had 
ceased to be me’). 

Before going further with this, let us remember that while 
we perhaps can talk like this, we do not absolutely need to. We 
could slip past all purely logical dangers by either (a) saying that 
both your memory of the sardine-eating and mine of the same 
are illusory—the person who ate the sardines was someone other 
than either of us, and now non-existent; or by (b) saying that 
both our memories are veridical but they are of different events— 
there were really two of us all the time, and so two sardine-eaters, 
but before the fission no observer could distinguish these, and 
neither was aware of the other. I imagine, however, that in the 
circumstances envisaged, at all events if this sort of thing hap- 
pened often, we would have to be very hard-pressed indeed to 
say either of these things. (If I may so put it, they smell too 
much of finging hypotheses) . 

Just how hard-pressed, in fact, are we? Not very, it seems 
at first; and then it begins to seem rather more. Not very, 
because while ‘You are me’ entails ‘Whatever is true of me is true 
of you,’ and this is ex hypothesi false in the matter of reading 
Plato, ‘You were me’ does not seem to have this consequence, 
but only ‘Whatever was true of me was true of you,’ and that is 
harmless. But is it? By the principle just admitted, if it was the 


' This difference between a person and his life-history is very 
properly and very fruitfully emphasised by N. L. Wilson in “Space, Time 
and Individual,” Journal of Philosophy, LIT (October 27, 1955). 
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case before the fission that I would now be reading Plato, then 
it was the case before the fission that you would now be reading 
Plato; but how can it have been the case that you would now 
be reading Plato if in fact you are not now reading Plato? 

This example suggests a method of proving quite generally 
that not only “You are me’ but even ‘You were me’ entails that 
whatever is true of me is true of you. In setting out this proof 
I shall use the Lukasiewicz notation* supplemented by Izy for 
‘x is y,’ Pnp for ‘It was the case n time-units ago that p’ and Fnp 
for ‘It will be the case n time-units hence that p.’ Beside sub- 
stitution and detachment I shall use the rule (RP) that if Ca8 
is a theorem so is PnCa$; the rule (RPF) that ‘It was the case n 
time-units ago that it would be the case n time-units later that p’ 
(PnFnp) is interchangeable with ‘p now,’ i.e., the plain p; and 
the premiss (beside the principle of syllogism and the indiscern- 
ibility of identicals when identical) that if it was the case at any 
time that if p then q, then if it was then the case that p, it was 
then the case that q. Here is the proof: 


1. CCpqCCaqrCpr 

2. CliryCeyor 

3. CPnCpqCPnpPnq 
2x RP=4 


PnClryCoyer 
3 p/Izy, q/Ceyer=C4—5 
CPnizyPnCoeyer 
1 p/Pnizy, q/PnCeyer, r/CPneyPnor 
=C5—C3 p/¢y, q/er—6 
CPnlzyCPneyPnexr 
6 o/Fneo x RPF =7 


7. CPniryCoeye¢e . 


This conclusion contradicts our original supposition (that you 
were me, but I am now reading Plato without you doing so), so 


* Ie. Cpq for ‘If p then q,’ Kpq for ‘p and q,’ Apq for ‘p or q,’ 
Np for ‘Not p.’ 
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it would seem that this supposition is allowable only if some- 
thing from RP, RPF and 1-3 is discarded. 

My own choice, for reasons I shall give later, is to drop 
RPF. But we should glance first at what looks like another way 
out. We might say that although ‘Once you were me’ is now 
true, at no time was this true: “You are me’; so that the above 
rendering of “You were me’ as ‘It was the case that you are me’ 
(Pnizy) is not accurate. How one would express this solution 
formally I am not sure, but to begin with we might do it by 
distinguishing Pn(Iry) from (Pnl)zy, and denying that the 
latter entails the former; and if this is a bit clumsy we might 
introduce AryPnizy for the complex predicate Pni and re-write 
(Pni)zy as dryPnizyry and keep Pniry for Pni(Iry). But 
whether elegant or not, this solution seems to me to confuse a 
denoting word with what is denoted. Whether or not the 
sentence ‘You are me’ could ever have been truly uttered, your 
being me was once the case; but when it was the case it was the 
same thing, entirely, as my being me (or your being you). It 
is only since the fission that my being me and your being you 
have been distinct facts and your being me not a fact at all. 

The same goes, moreover, for all other facts about you and 
me. For example, before the fission there was no difference 
between my being a future (today at 4) reader of Plato and your 
being a future (today at 4) reader of Plato; nor between my 
being a future (today at 4) non-reader of Plato and your being 
a future (today at 4) non-reader of Plato. What, then, was 
actually the case before the fission about the future reading of 
Plato? Would I (you) have been right then in saying, ‘n time- 
units hence I shall be reading Plato,’ or ought I (you) to have 
said ‘n time-units hence I shall not be reading Plato’? My incli- 
nation here is to say ‘Both’; it was true then that I was going 
to develop into a Plato-reading, etc., person, in fact into what I 
am now, and equally that I was going to develop into a non- 
Plato-reading, etc., person, in fact into what you are now. The 
one thing that was never true was that it was going to be the 
case after n time-units that I was both reading and not reading 
Plato; for neither you nor I nor anyone else can do that (read 
and not read at once), or ever be going to do that. 
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Taking this position means denying that Fnp and Fnq 
together entail FnKpgq, i.e., denying that CKFnpFnqFnKpq is a 
law. And if identities fuse as well as divide we shall need to 
reject CKPnpPngPnKpq for a like reason; for if, e.g., you and I] 
fuse after the Plato incident is over, I (you) will be able to say 
truly after the fusion both ‘n time-units ago I was reading Plato’ 
and ‘n time-units ago I was not reading Plato,’ but not ‘n time- 
units ago I was both reading and not reading Plato.’ And since 
CKPnpPnqPnKpq can be easily enough proved using RP and 
Prop. 3 in our earlier proof (CPnCpqCPnpPnq), we can only 
reject it if we reject one of these. 

We can leave that last hurdle, though, for somebody else; 
let us stick here to the case of fission. On the view propounded 
above, we have both PnFnoz, ‘It was then true that I was going 
to be reading Plato,’ and PnFney, ‘It was then true that you 
were going to be reading Plato,’ because n time-units ago there 
was no difference between your reading Plato and my doing so 
(between gr and gy) or between your being one who would do 
so and my being this (between Fnezr and Fney). But it does not 
follow that we now have both or and ¢y, for since the fission 
these have been distinct, and indeed the former the case and the 
latter not the case. That is what I meant when I said my choice 
would be to deny RPF. And if that seems an odd thing to do, 
remember that (i) the two escape-hatches (saying that the fission 
only made manifest a two-ness that was there all the time, or 
that the pre-fission individual is now extinct) are always there 
for anyone that wants them; and that (ii) we are considering 
a very odd hypothesis anyhow, though not so odd that physicists 
as well as science-fiction writers will not play round at times 
with something very like it. 

About alternative possibilities, which Wyndham in effect 
assimilates to this case, | want to say this: the comparison is 
between case A, in which z is going to divide into y which ¢’s 
and z which does not, and case B, in which there is no question 
of z's dividing, but at the time being considered it is equally 
open to z, in the time ahead of it, to and not to ». And these 
cases are alike, but also, even in their likeness, different. Just 
as I want to say in case A that in the time before the fission ‘z 
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will ¢’ and ‘x will not ¢’ are equally true (but ‘x will ¢-and-not-¢’ 
not true at all), so I want to say in case B that at the time being 
considered ‘x will ¢’ and ‘x will not ¢’ are equally false, or at all 
events equally not true,’ though ‘z will ¢-n-not-’ is as true 
then as ever—a course which clearly involves rejecting 
CKNFnpNFnqNFnApq._ It also involves rejecting RPF, but 
whereas the fission case violates that by supplying examples 
of PnFnp for which we have not p (it was the case, when you 
were me, that you would be now reading Plato, but you are not 
now reading Plato), case B violates it by supplying examples of 
p for which we have not PnFnp (e.g., there is—let us say— a 
sea-battle going on, though it was not true this time yesterday 
that a sea-battle would be going on a day later, as the future was 
not then closed in either this way or the other) 

And I want to say this, not because there is nothing else 
I could say, but because the escape-hatch which is undoubtedly 
available—saying that even where there are still alternative pos- 
sible futures, either it will be the case that p or it will be the case 
that not p, only nobody knows which and it may be that nobody 
could know which—is just too unattractive. This thing that is 
true now but not known till later is as elusive as (in case A) the 
other person who was eating sardines at the same time and 
apparently also in the same place as me; the supposition does no 
harm, certainly, and makes for a more streamlined past-future 
logic; but I cannot take the ezistence of this ignotum at all 
seriously—I am disposed to be a positivist about this ignotum— 
and it is anyhow worth seeing what sort of a past-future logic 
we get if we simply drop the hypothesis. 


Canterbury University 
College, New Zealand. 


* Cf. my Time and Modality (Oxford, 1957), Lecture X. 
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PETER WOLFF 


A NECESSARY event is an event that has to take place, or, one 
that cannot not take place. Verbally at least this seems unobjec- 
tionable: necessity and the double negative (not-not) are often 
associated. Thus God is called a necessary being because he cannot 
not be; a means is said to be necessary to an end if that end 
cannot be accomplished without that means. 

Instead of talking about events, however, let us speak of 
effects, since presumably all events are effects. Then a necessary 
effect would seem to be one that cannot not be caused, if we 
interpret “necessary” in an analogous way here. 

But this statement must be immediately qualified. To say 
that a necessary effect is one that has to be (cannot not be) caused 
is misleading. Assume that the formation of water from oxygen 
and hydrogen is, according to some theory of chemistry, a 
necessary effect. That does not mean that water is always being 
formed (as might seem to be implied by the statement that the 
formation of water has to take place). The necessity of an effect 
is, instead, related to its cause. We can see this as follows. 

Even a necessary effect may not take place at all. But if the 
cause of the effect (e.g., the production of water) is operative— 
if, for instance, it is not being prevented from operating— and 
if the necessary conditions prevail (for instance, certain condi- 
tions of temperature and air-pressure), then the effect will take 
place (i.e. water will be produced) and nothing else can take 
place. 

The last clause is important. Some other effect cannot take 
place, nor even can no effect take place. If oxygen and hydrogen 
are in the proper situation, they must react and must form water. 
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They cannot not enter into the chemical process; nor, having 
done so, can they produce some other substance than water.’ 

We can see now how we must modify our statement about 
necessary effects. We cannot define a necessary effect without 
talking about a necessary cause. A necessary effect is the effect 
of a necessary cause. And a necessary cause is one which— 
when it is actually causing—can produce only one effect. The 
qualification “when it is actually causing” is needed because even 
the necessary cause may be prevented from causing, through 
lack of suitable conditions (e.g., the right conditions of heat 
may not be present for the formation of water; or again, the 
oxygen and hydrogen may be prevented from reacting by being 
kept in separate containers, etc.). To call an effect necessary is, 
therefore, really not to say anything about the effect, but rather 
something about the cause. Necessary and non-necessary effects 
do not come equipped with labels so that we may tell them apart. 
They look alike and behave alike; both either may or may not 
take place (though for different reasons). 

Let us look once more at the way in which a necessary effect 
may not come about at all, or the way in which a necessary cause 
may not cause anything. It is perfectly clear, of course, that any 
cause insofar as it is causing cannot not cause. The qualifying 
clause “insofar as it is causing” warrants that. But, on the other 
hand, a thing consisting of parts may, in virtue of only one of 
the parts, be called a cause. And in this sense a cause, even if it 
is a necessary cause, may sometimes not be causing at all. Thus, 
if a hot-plate is the cause of the boiling of water in a pot, it may 
be that the hot-plate is often not causing this effect (for instance, 


' It must be remembered that this is being said on the basis of 
a certain theory of chemistry. On the basis of another view of chemistry, 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen to form water may be a con- 
tingent event. There may even be no necessary connections between events, 
and consequently there may be no necessary events at all. But I am here 
concerned to say only what a necessary event would be if there were one. 
lf an example is desired of an event that is actually considered necessary 
by some one, we can point to any supra-lunar event in Aristotelian physics. 
The effects of natural causes (such as a stone's falling) are almost, but 
not quite, necessary in Aristotle’s physics. They lack necessity because 
“mistakes are possible in the operations of nature” and the natural “takes 
place always or for the most part” (Physics, Book II, Ch. 8, 199b1, 24). 
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if the electricity has not been turned on). If, however, the hot- 
plate is causing (and if all the other requisite conditions are 
fulfilled—such as there being a pot full of water on the plate, and 
the water being left on it long enough, etc.), then it can cause 
but one event, namely, the boiling of the water.’ 


Il 


It is now easy to see what, on this analysis, a contingent 
effect is. It is an effect that is caused by a non-necessary cause. 
And a non-necessary cause of an effect is one that, when it is 
actually causing, can produce either this effect, or some other 
effect. Furthermore, it is a cause that may not cause at all, even 
when all the conditions needed for its being causative are present. 
(The necessary cause, we saw, also may not cause; but that is 
due to all the conditions necessary for its being causative not 
being present. ) 

If, for the sake of example, we now assume the production 
of water from oxygen and hydrogen to be a contingent effect, 


this would mean that something other than water might be 
produced by the reaction of oxygen and hydrogen in the presence 
of heat; or, that indeed nothing might happen at all. 

A non-necessary cause of effect A, therefore, is an indeter- 
minate cause. Though it may produce A, it may instead produce 
effect B (everything else remaining the same); or it may produce 
no effect at all. 


* If we do not call the hot-plate the cause of the water's boiling, but 
instead say that it is the heat rising from the plate, then we cannot speak 
of a cause not being operative and thus not causing. It is necessary for my 
analysis, however, to call the thing, i.e., the hot-plate, the cause of the 
event, rather than to give this appellation to another event, viz., the 
rising of the heat. Unless things can be causes, no distinction between 
necessary and non-necessary causes can be drawn, but all causes become 
necessary (just because we do not consider them as causes unless they 
bring about their effect). Many would of course deny the existence or 
possibility of such “non-occurrent” causation. See C. D. Broad’s essay 
“Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism,” in Ethics and the 
History of Philosophy (New York, 1952). It is Broad’s point also that 
the possibility of non-necessary causes (and hence of contingent events) 
depends on the existence of non-occurrent causes. 
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A contingent event, then, is an effect of an indeterminate 
cause. Taking the time of the event into account, we can say: 
\ contingent past event might not have taken place at all; a 
contingent present event need not take place at all; a contingent 
future event may not be going to take place at all. And again: 
a contingent past event might have been different than it was 
(everything else, including its cause, remaining the same); a 
contingent present event may be different than it is (everything 
else, including its cause, remaining the same); and finally, a 
contingent future event may be going to be this or that (every- 
thing else, including its cause, remaining the same). A future 
contingent event is as yet indeterminate as to what it is going 
to be. 

| have referred to necessary causes and necessary events or 
effects; and then I have spoken of non-necessary causes and 
contingent effects. In order to make the terminology more uni- 
form, let me speak of the events or effects as necessary or 
contingent. Let me call the causes that produce these, respec- 
tively, determinate and indeterminate. Thus, according to the 


usage which I propose, determinate causes produce necessary 
effects; and indeterminate causes produce contingent effects.° 


* The problem I am concerned with here is that of propositions 
about contingent events, and arises only on the assumption that there is 
such a thing as “real” contingency (as distinguished, for example, from 
epistemic contingency). Such real contingency is due, I have been saying, 
to indeterminate causes. Causes, therefore, are of two kinds: determinate 
and indeterminate. The former cause necessary, and the latter, contingent 
events. Now a believer in universal causal determinism would, of course, 
vigorously deny that causes are to be distinguished in this fashion. Thus 
Hume says: “But it is pretended that some causes are necessary, some not 
necessary. Here then is the advantage of definitions. Let any one define 
a cause, without comprehending, as a part of the definition, a necessary 
connexion with its effects; and let him show distinctly the origin of the 
idea, expressed by the definition; and I shall readily give up the whole of 
the controversy. But if the foregoing explication of the matter be received, 
this must be absolutely impracticable. Had not objects a regular con- 
junction with each other, we should never have entertained any notion of 
cause and effect; and this regular conjunction produces that inference of 
the understanding, which is the only connexion, that we have any com- 
prehension of” (Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Oxford, 1951, 
Sect. VIII, Pt. I, Div. 74, pp. 95-96). 
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Now let us turn to propositions about contingent events, 
and let us begin by dealing with propositions about past con- 
tingent events. Since the event (for instance, a sea fight yester- 
day) is contingent, it was caused by an indeterminate cause. And 
since the cause was indeterminate, this means that the same cause 
could have caused some other effect or that this same cause might, 
under the same circumstances, have caused nothing at all. 


Nevertheless, the sea-fight did take place. Therefore, the 
past contingent proposition “There was a sea-fight yesterday” is 
true. But is it necessary? To answer this question, we must 
be more precise. The question is about the modality of the pro- 
position, not about the event. Indeed, it would make no sense 
to ask about the event whether it is necessary, since by assump- 
tion the event—the sea-fight—is contingent. 


The question, therefore, is one of logical necessity. The 
proposition “There was a sea-fight yesterday” is logically neces- 
sary, if it cannot not be true. That is to say, logical necessity is 
the same as analyticity. But “there was a sea-fight yesterday” is 
clearly not analytic, and so not logically necessary. 

But still, there is a certain “necessity of fact” to yesterday's 
sea-fight. As Aristotle in the Oxford translation has it: “That 
which is must needs be when it is, and that which is not must 
needs not be when it is not... [But] there is a difference 
between saying that that which is, when it is, must needs be, 
and simply saying that all that is must needs be, and similarly 
in the case of that which is not.” * 


This is really just an assertion by Aristotle of the Law of 


* See also Richard Taylor, “The Problem of Future Contingencies,” 
Philosophical Review, LXVI (1956), p. 9. 

* De Interpretatione, Ch. 9, 19a22-27. G. E. M. Anscombe translates as 
follows: ‘“‘ The existence of what is when it is, and the non-existence of 
what isn’t when it isn’t, is necessary.... [But] it isn’t the same: for 
everything that is to be of necessity when it is, and: for it simply to be 
of necessity. And the same for what isn’t” (‘Aristotle and the Sea Battle,” 
Mind, n.s., LXV (1956), pp. 6-7). 
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Contradiction. If something is, then it cannot at the same time 
and in the same respect not be; and similarly, if something is 
not, then it cannot, at the same time and in the same 
respect, be. Again, a proposition which is true cannot in the 
same respect be false; and a false proposition cannot in the same 
respect be true. 

What I have just said can also be said without employing 
the phrase “necessity of fact:” Although the proposition “There 
was a sea-fight yesterday” is not necessary, the following pro- 
position has logical necessity: If a proposition is true, then it is 
true. Or, p implies p is necessary. 

But whatever language is employed this is the point: There 
is a certain kind of necessity that attaches to a proposition about 
a past fact, even though the fact is contingent. The necessity 
involved is of a logical kind. But this does not in any way alter 
the fact that the subject of the proposition is a contingent event. 
That contingency, it is clear, can in no way be affected by the 
propositions that are made about the event. The contingency of 
the event (or, the contingency of any effect) is due to the 
indeterminacy of its cause; it is, therefore, an ontological con- 
tingency, grounded in the particular cause-effect relation that 
obtains in such cases.* 

Thus, although as Aristotle says, X is of necessity when it is, 
X is not therefore something necessary. A sea-fight, when it is, 
is of necessity (i.e., when it is, it must needs be); but the sea- 
fight is not therefore a necessary event. Since the sea-fight is 
due to an indeterminate cause (presumably the decision of the 
admiral), it is and remains a contingent event. it remains true 
to say about it that it could have been otherwise; i.e., it is true 
that, everything else remaining the same, it might not have 
taken place, or that it might have taken place in a different way. 


* This contingency or necessity of an effect, according to my analysis, 
depends on the kind of cause that produces the effect: determinate causes 
produce necessary effects, and indeterminate causes produce contingent 
effects. Thus this kind of necessity is not the same as what Mr. Taylor 
calls nomical necessity (op. cit., p. 10). For he, making no distinction 
between causes, ascribes nomical necessity to all caused effects. According 
to him, contingent effects (which he does believe exist) have no cause at all. 
And thus they also do not have nomical necessity. 
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But Aristotle is interested in a further logical necessity, 
namely, that of the Law of the Excluded Middle. He says: “In 
the case, also, of two contradictory propositions, this holds good. 
Everything must either be or not be, whether in the present or 
in the future, but it is not always possible to distinguish and state 
determinately which of these alternatives must necessarily come 
about.” That is to say, p or not-p is logically necessary. It is 
necessary that either there was a sea-fight yesterday or that there 
was not a seafight yesterday. But from this tautology it does not 
follow, either that it is necessary that there was a sea-fight yester- 
day, or that it is necessary that there was not a sea-fight yesterday. 

The necessity of yesterday's sea-fight (or of its not taking 
place) would be a consequence of the sea-fight (or its absence) 
being caused by a determinate cause. In no sense would it be 
due to the logical tautology, which holds equally of any pro- 
position—whether the subject of that proposition be a necessary 
or a contingent event. It is easy to see also that the temporal 
condition of the event makes no difference, either to the necessity 
of the logical law, or to the necessity or non-necessity of the 
event. 

In order to make clear the irrelevance of the temporal con- 
dition I have employed as my example a past sea-fight. Aristotle 
makes the same point, using the future sea-fight. But the reason- 
ing is not changed; and whether the event in question is future 
or past is not involved in it: 

A sea-fight must either take place tomorrow or not, but it is not 

necessary that it should take place tomorrow, neither is it necessary 

that it should not take place, yet it is necessary that it either should 
or should not take place tomorrow. 

Thus we can sum up what we have said in this section as 
follows: Propositions about contingent events can have logical 
necessity (if the propositions are analytic); whether or not the 
event referred to is past, present, or future makes no difference. 
But the event itself maintains its contingency. 


7 Ibid., 19a27-30. Miss Anscombe renders it thus: “And the same 
reasoning applies to the antiphasis. For it is necessary that everything 
should be or not, and should be going to be or not. But it is not the case, 
separately speaking, that either of these sides is necessary” (op. cit., p. 7). 
* Ibid., 19a30-32. 
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IV 


Now let us turn to future contingent propositions and con- 
sider their truth-value. This is where they are supposed to be 
different from other propositions. Thus, Mr. Taylor begins his 
article “Aristotle believed that any statement which asserts or 
denies, concerning a contingent event, that it is going to occur, 
is neither true nor false, the world being as yet indeterminate with 
regard to the existence or non-existence of such things.” ° 

Let us begin here once more by considering past and present 
contingent events for the light they may shed on future con- 
tingent events. Though a contingent past event is one that might 
not have happened (its cause being indeterminate with respect 
to the production of it or some other effect), it did happen, and 
so it is true to say “there was a sea-fight yesterday.” Exactly the 
same situation obtains with respect to a present contingent event: 
though, because of the indeterminate character of its cause, it 
need not take place, if it does take place, then it is true to say, 
for instance, “there is now a sea-fight.” 

What about the future contingent event; i.e., tomorrow's 
sea-fight? We know that the following is true: “Either there 
will be a sea-fight tomorrow, or there will not be a sea-fight 
tomorrow.” That is analytic. But what we want to know is 
whether it is possible to say truly: “There will be a sea-fight 
tomorrow,” or “there will not be a sea-fight tomorrow.” It is 
tempting, as Aristotle saw, to say that one of these two alter- 
natives is true, though we do not know which one. But the 
danger in this, as Aristotle also saw, is that it appears to be 
merely our ignorance which prevents us from saying that the 
one or the other alternative is true. That is, if I say, “One of 
the following propositions is true, but I don’t know which one, 
viz., ‘There will be a sea-fight tomorrow,’ or ‘there will not be 
a sea-fight tomorrow,’” then it seems that it is determined which 
one of these alternatives is going to take place, though I do not 
know which one it is. But in that case the supposed contingency 


° On eB; p. 1B. 
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of the event (the sea-fight) disappears; the only “contingency” 
left is what Mr. Taylor calls epistemic contingency, which is not 
contingency at all. 


In order to solve the puzzle, we must again be certain to dis- 
tinguish between the event (the sea-fight) and the proposition 
about the event. The event is contingent; and this contingency 
is a property of it that has nothing to do with time. The sea- 
fight retains this contingency after it has taken place, or even if 
it does not take place at all. For to say the sea-fight is contingent 
is simply to say it is due to an indeterminate cause. 


The proposition about the sea-fight must be such as to 
express this contingency. When the sea-fight has actually taken 
place, however, we do not pay much attention to the contingency 
of the event, since it usually matters very little to us that it might 
not have taken place at all, and that its coming-to-be was of a 
rather precarious nature. If we were inclined to pay attention 
to the contingency of the past event, we should say that “there 
was, as it so happened, a sea-fight yesterday.” 

With respect to the future sea-fight, however, we are 
interested in its contingency, and hence a true proposition about 
that sea-fight must express this contingency. The proposition, 
therefore, has to be “There may be a sea-fight tomorrow,” or 
“There may or may not be a sea-fight tomorrow.” 


This is the only true proposition that can be made about the 
future contingent sea-fight, prior to the time specified in the 
proposition. We cannot say that it must take place, because it 
is contingent. We cannot say that it cannot take place, because 
it is contingent. We cannot say that it will take place (not 
because we are ignorant of what is going to happen, but) because 
it has not yet been decided (by the indeterminate cause that will 
or will not cause it) whether it is going to happen. We cannot 
say, finally, that it will not take place, because similarly, it has 
not been decided whether it will not take place. Our ignorance 
is irrelevant again. 

Thus the proposition “There will be a sea-fight tomorrow” 
is, if the sea-fight is a contingent event, not meaningful. For 
the statement that there will be such a sea-fight contradicts the 
contingency of the sea-fight, which results in its being true 
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merely that there may be a sea-fight. We cannot meaningfully 
make the statement: “There definitely is going to take place con- 
tingent event X.” Nor is it any more meaningful to say: “Con- 
tingent event X definitely is going to take place or contingent 
event X definitely is not going to take place, but I do not know 
which.” For the contingency of the event is incompatible with 
the definiteness with which it is said to be going to happen or 
not happen. 

A proposition which is true, unless it is analytic, must state 
that that which is, is. With respect to a future contingent event, 
what is, is its contingency, i.e., the indeterminateness of its 
cause. (By hypothesis the event itself, being future, does not 
yet exist.) We may sometimes be fortunate enough to say what 
is the cause of the event in question. (For example, with respect 
to tomorrow's sea-fight we may know that the Persians are 
spoiling for a fight, and that therefore the coming-to-be or not- 
coming-to-be of tomorrow’s sea-fight depends only on Themis- 
tocles.) But since the cause is an indeterminate one, knowing 
the cause will give us no clue as to what is going to happen. 
Again this is not due to our weakness, but simply to the fact that 
the indeterminate cause has not yet determined what it is going 
to cause. (That is, Themistocles has not yet decided what he is 
going to do; hence there is no decision there to be known.) 

Here it may be helpful to recall something that Ryle says 
about past and future events."” Past events that did not take place 
are not really events, he holds. All that can be said about them 
is that “they” did not take place. (In his example, the construc- 
tion of an overpass prevented several automobile accidents. But 
the not-having-occurred accidents are not events, nor can they 
be further identified than by saying that they did not happen. 
We cannot say that this specific accident was avoided, since just 
because the accident was avoided, it is not there for us to talk 
about.) What is true of a past event that did not take place is 
true of all future contingent events. Just because they are future 
and contingent there is no definite description of them that can 
be given before they have happened. (Remember, too, that 


'° See “It Was to Be,” in Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 24-27 
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“they” may not happen at all.) “Roughly,” Ryle says, “state- 
ments in the future tense cannot convey singular, but only 
general propositions, where statements in the present and past 
tense can convey both. More strictly, a statement to the effect 
that something will exist or happen is, in so far, a general state- 
ment” (Dilemmas, p. 27). 

The situation is different with future necessary effects. The 
statement “effect of determinate cause K” is a perfectly definite 
description of a future effect, just because K is determinate and 
therefore has only one effect. But this does not work for future 
contingent effects, because to say “effect of indeterminate cause 
L.” does not describe any one thing. Since L is indeterminate, it 
has several possible effects, and may even have no effect at all, 
since it may not cause anything at all. 

Thus, if astronomical events are due to necessary causes, 
then a future eclipse of the moon could be described perfectly 
definitely as “effect of the relative positions of the sun and earth 
on date x." Since by assumption the cause is determinate, the 
effect is necessary (i.e., is the only effect that can take place and 
must take place), and we can say with certainty, “there will be 
an eclipse of the moon on date z.” 


V 


In all of the foregoing I have been at pains to separate the 
contingency of an effect from our possible ignorance of it. These 
are two quite different things. But we may in conclusion cast a 
quick glance at the problem of knowing effects through their 
causes. 

If there are really contingent effects, they are due to really 
indeterminate causes. Such effects, therefore, are unknowable 
through their causes. No mind, however superb, can know what 
the effect of an indeterminate cause is going to be."’ 


" This is true even of God’s mind. Thus Aquinas, in considering 
the question “Whether the knowledge of God is of future contingent 
things” says: “A contingent thing can be considered as it is in its cause; 
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But even though contingent effects cannot be known with 
certainty, there can be “conjectural knowledge” of them; or, in 
other words, probable statements can be made on the basis of 
induction. This is of course done by those who believe that 
man’s free will is an indeterminate cause par excellence. In spite 
of free will we can form many generalizations, based on a man’s 
character, which make it possible to predict, with considerable 
probability, what he is going to do. 

If there are no contingent effects—if, that is, all causes are 
determinate—then no effect is in itself absolutely unpredictable. 
If only we knew enough about the cause, we should be able to 
predict the effect. A theory that believes that all causes are 
necessary (i.e., universal causal determinism) has no problem 
about divine omniscience. Yet human knowledge of effects may 
still be severely restricted by the weakness of the powers of the 
human mind. Thus, Hume (whom we quoted in footnote 3 
above to the effect that all causes are determinate) does not, of 
course, draw the conclusion that therefore all effects are perfectly 
knowable and known to man. To be sure, if we knew that A is 
the cause of B (i.e., that A has a necessary connexion with B), 
then if we knew A we should also know B. But the problem is 
rather the other way around: given A and B, and given that they 
always seem to be connected, how do we know that the con- 
nection is necessary? Lacking that knowledge, we are forced to 
merely “conjectural knowledge” about all effects; though they are 
necessary effects, we do not know of what determinate causes 
they are the necessary effects. We can guess and by induction 
arrive at probable statements. 

This same problem, of course, exists also for someone who 
believes in contingent effects. In addition to not being able to 


and in this way it is considered as future, and as a contingent thing not 
yet determined to one, because a contingent cause has relation to opposite 
things; and in this sense a contingent thing is not subject to any certain 
knowledge. Hence, whoever knows a contingent effect in its cause only, 
has merely a conjectural knowledge of it’ (Summa Theological, Part 1, 
Q. 14, A. 13. My italics). He goes on to say that God does know 
future contingent things, but not in their causes, but rather as present 
to him in his eternity. 
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predict the effects of indeterminate causes, he would also face 
Hume’s problem of how to ascertain the cause of a presumed 
Any solution would either have to be Hume’s, 
or else be based on a more optimistic view of the human powers 


of knowledge. 


necessary effect. 


Institute for Philosophical Research. 





TOOLS, SYMBOLS, AND OTHER SELVES, |: 
THE REGIME OF INDULGENCE 


ALFRED DUHRSSEN 


\ first inchoate movements of an infant are interpreted 
within a system of ends laid down by others, and through the 
workings of this system his movements give rise to consequences 
he cannot foresee and cause him to be an object in a world he 
cannot control. Thus, as an object whose movements signify 
to others something not signified to him, his own behavior is 
problematic and in due time will become the source of endless 
questions. His problem is this: he is not for himself what he is 
for others. He is given a name, yet ye cannot use this name and 
apply it to his body. It is for him still anonymous. He hears 
his own cries, yet is unable to perform the necessary actions to 
alleviate them. For others, however, his outcry is a signal that 
calls forth a series of operations; and in this way his diffuse 
motor reactions are already interpreted as demands. [lis move- 
ments and vocalizations are significant gestures inasmuch as they 
are integrated in a specific system of needs and interpreted as 
expressive of these needs. The test of whether or not the infant’s 
movements are expressive of the needs imputed to him is decided 
according to the means successful in reducing his general level 
of activity. A movement expresses a need in terms of the com- 
modity which, when offered to the child, abolishes his initial 
movements. A “cry of hunger” is thus a vocal gesture that is 
temporarily abolished by the taking of food. The mother hears 
a cry of hunger, and so for her his vociferation is significant 
sound, incipient language. 

In this way, his diffuse if not altogether random behavior is 
already action in the world, directed towards ends which he did 
not lay down and yet which satisfy his needs. The neonate is 
integrated in a system of immediate utility, and his body is sur- 
rounded by a complex of instruments, utensils, and commodities, 
never made or put there by him but nonetheless constituting the 
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meaning of his objectivity. Hence his objectivity, or his body 
as a significant object, is constituted by the activity of others. 
Although he has not himself made or given himself this meaning, 
it is what he is, for his needs are silenced and this is decided 
according to an empirical test of satisfaction as drive reduction. 
At the stage of immediate utility it cannot be maintained that the 
child’s objectivity or the systematic interpretation of his behavior 
is forced upon him, since the system works and his needs are 
satisfied. We conclude, then, that his body is his being-for- 
others and that he is this body although he cannot pose it for 
himself; that is to say, he cannot manipulate and control the 
complex of instruments that surround him and thus give to his 
gestures the meaning they have for others. 

The child seeks to master his life-space, of which he is the 
center, by following the pathways traced in the circuit of objects, 
instruments, and commodities disposed around him and thus, by 
appropriating what is another's, to pose for himself his being- 
for-others. His primitive movements now call out in him second- 
ary responses similar to theirs. He plays at being a child, calls 
himself a child, postures, grimaces, and mimics, and in general 
exhibits his childishness. But insofar as he is for himself a child, 
he is in his own experience what he is for others, and thus solves 
the riddle of his objectivity. His gestures, movements, and cries 
now signify to him what they signify to others, and he is able to 
decipher their attitudes, represent to himself ends that formerly 
eluded him, rehearse in advance the meaning and consequences 
of his acts, and thereby control his behavior, which ceases to be 
problematic. 

The other is not a fortuitous apparition in the street who 
may or may not be a man. For the child it is not the other's 
humanity that is in question but his own; the others are always 
already there, fully justified by their function in his system of 
utility. The riddle of the Sphinx is a riddle asked by children 
who want to know what they are. In its original meaning, 
according to Freud, it asks where babies come from. Or more 
generally, what is my body, what is the meaning of my objectivity 
in a world of others? 
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A child is born helpless in the sense that he is unable to 
relieve his needs by his unaided muscular exertions. His be- 
havior is a diffuse, mass reaction to a variety of non-specific 
stimuli. If a strong stimulus is applied to his organism, he cries, 
squirms, kicks, and waves his arms. On the other hand, he pos- 
sesses in the neural pathways of his body certain “short-circuits” 
which serve as the basis for specific activity or reflex acts. Of 
these the most important is the sucking reflex, which is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of his activity of oral incorporation. For such 
specific activity to be successful, however, as an adjustment within 
his environment, certain objects, which the child is himself unable 
to approach, must be brought into contact with his lips and 
mouth. Hence his specific reflex depends for its effective perform- 
ance on the motor behavior of approach and withdrawal, and of 
this he is incapable. This lack of mobility and locomotion must 
necessarily be compensated for: his helplessness calls out an 
attitude of indulgence in the mother, and through her agency his 
needs are relieved. Thus, if an insistent stimulus arising within 
or without the body will produce only general and diffuse move- 
ment of the organism, the same activity, when interpreted as a 
sign of discomfort by an observer, will be effectual in bringing 
about a general reduction in tension through the agency of mater- 
nal care. Therefore all pain, organic and extra-organic, is 
abolished through this motor activity when correctly interpreted 
by a mother-observer. 

Once the child has awakened from his prenatal sleep and 
entered the world, it is de facto impossible for even the most 
indulgent mother to maintain his primal state of need-satisfaction. 
Pain will be unavoidable. From the very beginning, because of 
the hazards of maternal care and the erratic course of the world, 
the discrepancy of what he is for himself and what he is for others 
will be felt as painful, and so he will always have a motive for 
adapting his gestures and movements to the contours of his sur- 
roundings and mastering the world. His helplessness, even when 
attended by the utmost indulgence, will be a source of discomfort, 
motivating him to respond to his initial movements as others do 
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and thus to control his behavior in view of their ends. He begins 
to learn immediately, for he lacks certain secondary cycles of 
behavior (certain reactions to his primitive reactions), that would 
enable him to reach his ends and approach the objects of the 
world viewed as commodities to be consumed. What he lacks 
especially is voluntary control of his bodily movements, whereby 
he could approach sources of satisfaction and withdraw from 
sources of discomfort. It is by mastering his body as a vital 
center in a milieu of action that he aims at an object, takes it as 
a goal, so that his gestures signify as purposive behavior. A 
significant gesture is a secondary structure of behavior, a response 
to a response, which directs it toward or away from an object 
posed as terminus ad quem or terminus a quo. In this way, the 
infant's diffuse motor activity is articulated into voluntary action 
pointing to an end beyond the surface of the body, and the objects 
of the world appear in their substantial depth as correlative to 
this spatial thrust. 


Consequently, by significant behavior we understand pur- 
posive action, action directed toward the objects of the world as to 
its terminus. An end is itself a motor schema, an object viewed 
as the direction and controlling factor of action. As a result of 
his action the world appears to the child as structured and articu- 
lated into a series of means and ends. The means are instruments 
and tools, and the ends are conrmodities and consumables, and the 
means-ends series constitutes a teleomechanical system of utility. 
Under these conditions the thing reveals itself as what it is, a 
three-dimensional object with multiple properties appearing 
serially to an observer who manipulates it as an instrument or 
devours it as a consumable. 


The appearance of the thing with its inward horizon as well 
as its horizon of co-objects is thus corelative to the movements of 
the child’s body towards its proper ends, and the world shows 
itself in its reality as the substratum and substance of his sig- 
nificant gestures. 


But the child’s activities as agent are correlative to the acti- 
vities of those who put at his disposal a certain array of manip- 
ulanda. If his random and variable behavior eventuates in a 
stable adjustment, it is because, within the system of instruments 
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and objects with which he is surrounded, the possibilities of trial 
and error are not infinite and the material means to a given end 
are limited: it is as if the child were to find the means to its ends 
already traced in the structure of the instruments. Hence in 
“learning’—that is to say, by a succession of variations adapting 
given and limited means to visible ends—the child follows the 
pathways that others, who made the instruments or at least put 
them at his disposal, have inscribed in his hodological space. By 
mastering his map of the world, the child becomes aware of a 
meaning that others have already put there, and he seizes this 
meaning in responding to the instruments as they do. To the 
extent that he grasps by his own initiative the pattern of objects 
around him, the pre-conditioned meaning of his system of utility 
remains latent or in the background. To the extent, on the other 
hand, that he fails to adapt spontaneously means to end, his 
movements are no longer supervised from afar ; rather, the parent 
intervenes and actually guides him along the pathways indicated 
by the shape of the instruments. The other is therefore always 
present, either in having controlled the disposition of objects 
around the child or in actively intervening in his random activi- 
ties. In mastering his life-space, the child gives to his objectivity 
a meaning which already pre-existed him in a world of others. 
His secondary cycles of behavior are destined, if they are to suc- 
ceed, to follow the circuit traced in an environment which, 
although material, is essentially human in its form. In answering 
his primitive needs by his own action of approach or withdrawal, 
the child reconstitutes for his own sake a world made by others. 


\ child’s system of utility is also his system of motivation. 
We saw that his prime motive arose from a discrepancy between 
his primitive needs and the secondary responses necessary to 
“answer these needs. It was the mother and not the child who 
answered and responded to his outcries. His helplessness required 
a regime of tenderness and indulgence, which is nothing but a 
perpetual answering of the infant's insistent cries. He is thus 
inserted in a magical universe where nothing resists him, or 
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hardly at all to begin with. It is not his body that responds to 
his vocal gestures but another's, and so without adequate control 
of his own movements, he controls by his vocalizations the move- 
ments of another. In this state of affairs we find something 
similar to what Freud has called narcissism, for the child regards 
as part of himself not only objects which he can successfully and 
satisfactorily incorporate but also anything which, although dis- 
tant, obeys his will. His motivational system thus has its basis 
in the pleasure-principle, and it is a system of immediate rather 
than delayed utility: punishment is not meted out, and rewards 
are not withheld. If the neonate is to continue in life, the parent 
must renounce for the moment any attempt to educate him, i.e., 
to frustrate him and withold utility. And so he is inserted in a 
system of persons, things, and conveniences that serve his 
immediate and imperative needs. He is incorporated into this 
system, and through it he incorporates the “good objects” around 
him. His oral activities of incorporation represent his major mode 
of adjustment within his environment, and although the good 
objects incorporated may include parts of the parental figure, his 
activities of invasion and incorporation are for the most part un- 
impeded. Moreover, as he masters his system of utility, the child 
discovers that the ends reached are homogeneous with his body 
and can be “absorbed;” and in this sense the ends are immanent 
to his needs and postulated by them. Also it must be remembered 
that his system of utility is also his means of “comprehending” the 
world around him: its objects as means point to other objects as 
ends, and these ends are in turn homogeneous with his body or 
its activity. Now it is evident that, insofar as his pleasure-system 
is superseded or overlaid by a regime of punishment and reward, 
his apprehension of the world and of other persons as its cor- 
relative meaning will be radically modified. His immediate ends 
of satisfaction will be suspended, and new ends, which are incom- 
prehensible and unassimilable because they do not satisfy imme- 
diately, will be foreed upon him. Such a transition constitutes 
him as a new type of object, not one with an immanent meaning 
in its needs and desires, but an object with a transcendent meaning 
that exists as yet only for the parents. It is at this point that his 
education begins. We must now show how the regime of dis- 
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cipline inevitably supervenes and interferes with the regime of 
indulgence. 

We saw that the child was motivated to gain effective control 
of his behavior and to master the instruments around him in order 
to encompass certain material and visible ends. It was only as 
structured in terms of means and ends by the sensori-motor activ- 
ity of his body that the world appeared as a meaningful object to 
the child. The objects of his proximate milieu appeared as means 
and instruments, or as ends and termini of his material praxis; 
and at the same time his body appeared not only as a correlative of 
this world but as an object in the world with the alternate status 
of instrument or terminus of action. It is thus possible for the 
child’s body, as an object in the world, to take itself as its proper 
end. Needless to say his body is among the first objects he dis- 
covers, since it is always “at hand” and can be seen, felt, tasted, 
manipulated, and partly incorporated like any other object. His 
first action is not only transitive, with an object other than the 
self, but reflexive and directed back upon the body. His action 
may take the surface of his body as its terminus and thus pose it 
as end and value. No doubt in handling himself, the child does 
what others have already done in caring for him, and in this way 
he becomes for himself what he is for others. His body which 
was formerly there as an anonymous portion of matter without 
personal identity now signifies as “his body,” and he adopts the 
attitude of others and views himself as an object in the world, 
which he not only is but also possesses. This feeling of possessing 
a body is the result of his experience of himself as an object 
handled and used by others, who thus show him what he is and 
allow him to take possession of himself and of his own anatomical 
explorations. Thereby he takes himself as object, puts himself at 
a distance, and thus poses himself as a subject over against his 
objectivity. Moreover, when his exploratory activities bring about 
satisfaction of needs, so-called auto-erotic behavior becomes con- 
spicuous and inspires anxiety in the one charged with his “up- 
bringing.” It is at this point, according to many psychoanalysts, 
that the child’s discipline and education begin; for the mother 
tries to arouse a feeling of shame, disgust, or even horror in the 
child for such reflexive activity. On the other hand, as the child 
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matures and gains more effective control of his bodily movements, 
he will widen his radius of action and extend his field of possi- 
bilities over a greater area of the world. His mastery of certain 
types of behavior will at the same time open up new possibilities 
of action and introduce him into areas where he has less control 
of the objects at his disposal. Either through his widened range 
of action or through access to new objects of experience, the 
child’s pursuit of ends will eventually conflict with the objectives 
of his parents or siblings. If his reflexive, introverted habits are 
auto-erotic and “bad,” his transitive action upon the objects of his 
milieu will be destructive, dangerous, or obstinate. What is 
called “destructiveness” by parents is simply the result of the con- 
junction of a vigorous organism with an environment of a certain 
coefficient of fragility. Destructiveness in the organism and fragil- 
ity in the environment, however, are correlative terms that 
signify as yet only for the parent: for the child it is all a part of 
his stream of on-going motor activity. Now when a parent 
apprehends an object as fragile with reference to its imminent 
destruction by an active child, intervention will be sudden and 
brutal, the child’s action will be halted or thrust back, the object 
torn from his grasp. His experience of frustration, when felt for 
the first time, can have only the most radical effect on his appre- 
hension of persons and things, since in the breakdown of his 
system of utility it is his interpretation of the world that is put 
into question and shaken. His experience of the other is uncanny, 
unassimilable, incomprehensible, for the simple reason that he 
suffers the presence of the other at that moment when his modes 
of behavior and perception are interrupted or torn apart. This is 
evident in the incoherence of his gestures, which fall apart, as it 
were, in shame, rage, or helplessness. The other individual no 
longer appears as a body with its “natural place,” as a means 
within his system of utility, which signifies by pointing to his 
immanent ends; but as a nameless non-object, as an alien force 
that transcends him towards ends not his own. The child experi- 
ences a dislocation of his sphere of action, a flight of the center 
toward the periphery. The other is experienced not as Object but 
as Subject as a centrally located self that dominates the child's 
milieu of action. Petrified by his own anxiety, he must acknowl- 
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edge the Other-Subject in rage or shame. He must consent to 
whatever it is that the other demands of him without knowing 
to what he consents save that it involves his own objectivity 
and instrumentality for another. The child grasps himself as a 
problematic object in a new light, one with a transcendent mean- 
ing not postulated by his needs but imposed from without by an 
alien presence. Toward what ends he is moving he does not 
know, for he did not lay them down and they are not part of his 
system of needs. At the mercy of the other, in a situation without 
solution in terms of any combination of means known to him, he 
can only consent to what by its transcendence eludes him. He 
has the humiliating experience of utter dependence. If as an 
infant he was helpless and dependent, he was not made to feel so, 
under the regime of indulgence that answered to his magical 
invocations. Now he discovers that the basis and support of his 
action is a center outside himself. He can only acknowledge and 
consent. His education begins when he learns to what he has 
consented. 


(To be continued) 


University of lowa. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THREATS 
, AND PUNISHMENTS 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 


I. this article, | will treat the logic of punishment, not its 
morality. 

Moralists have raised the question as to how punishment may 
be justified, and their answers to the question generally have been 
of two sorts: they have appealed to the principle either of 
retributive justice or to that of beneficial consequences. I will 
argue that the question itself is illegitimate and that therefore the 
answers should be dismissed as irrelevant. For punishment is 
not a separate act or operation calling for justification; rather 
it is the last act of a play beginning with a command or regulation 
which includes a threat and ends up with punishment. The 
demand for justification is legitimate only when addressed to the 
command; one may properly ask what are the justifying reasons 
for the imperative, was it a good law, was the command 
well-advised, and so forth. And the answers will appeal either to 
principle or to consequences according to one’s ethical position. 
But in no case will retribution be relevant, since that is not how 
an imperative may be justified at all. Retributive justice has been 
thought to be relevant because punishment has been regarded as 
an independent operation. Now, consider a battle of which an 
incident is the capturing of a hill from the enemy. What one 
judges is the plan of the whole battle, of which the taking of the 
hill is an operation entailed by the general plan. The attack on 
the hill may require heroics, but heroics are not a consideration in 
estimating the plan. The question of retributive justice is no more 
relevant to the justification of the imperative than that of heroics 
to the drawing up of the battle-plan. Thus, my point is that 
punishment is, so to speak, built in to the command; what we 
need then is an analysis of commands—or orders as | prefer to 
call them—of which punishments are logically necessary incidents. 

Orders are ways of getting things done. Imagine a robber 
holding up a man on the highway; the robber says: “Empty your 
pockets at once” while simultaneously raising his fist at the man. 
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So with an order issued by the government; there is the 
order-utterance and there is the threat of punishment which cor- 
responds to the raising of the fist. The man refuses to oblige the 
robber, and the upraised fist comes down upon him; or the citizen 
refuses to comply with the law and the punishment ensues. Never- 
theless there is an important difference between the two kinds of 
command. To be sure, both are ways of getting things done, 
but the bully may not properly be said to punish even while 
enforcing compliance. Only those vested with authority, such as 
parents, schoolmasters and governments, may be said to punish. 
Power (effectiveness) does not by itself constitute authority. At 
the same time, validity is not enough; authority must be accom- 
panied with power, if we are to speak properly of orders with 
threats of punishment. 

Of course, all punishment involves suffering by the person 
punished. But here we must be careful to avoid confusion. We 
say that a man has been punished by nature, when he now suffers 
pain because he has ignored the conditions of healthy living. But 
to speak of natural punishment is to use metaphor. No punish- 
ment can be natural; one might even say that it has to be un- 
natural, that is to say, arranged and contrived by the human will. 
But even this reservation is insufficient. We speak of social sanc- 
tions, and these certainly are expressions of human attitudes. Yet 
to speak of social penalties is to speak loosely, if especially we are 
referring to social disapproval and ostracism ensuing upon the 
violation of a social code. Suffering is not punishment if it is 
simply a consequence of attitudes; to be punishment, it must have 
been anticipated as a warning or threat. 

In using the word ‘order,’ I have had a special point in mind. 
Not all commands involve a threat of punishment. For instance, 
in a community consisting of completely loyal members, a leader 
may issue commands without threatening. The ten command- 
ments do not refer to punishment. Orders are precisely those 
commands which have a threat annexed to them. I have said that 
punishments may not be considered independently of the com- 
mands to which they are attached; and I have thence drawn the 
conclusion that what we judge is not the punishment but the 
command. Now, however, I am saying that it is part of the 
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meaning of an order that it should have the threat of punishment 
attached to it; this consideration introduces a new consequence 
without affecting the preceding one. On the one hand, in any 
particular case, what we query is the justification of the order; 
and if the latter is justified so is the punishment which ensues 
upon its violation. But one may query the general structure of 
command-punishment; one may ask whether threats are, in 
general, justified as ways of getting things done. Perhaps coer- 
cion is not the best way of influencing the actions of human 
beings; perhaps advice and explanation are preferable. Granted, 
even, that after a given man’s character has been formed, threats 
may be agreed to be necessary ways and punishments too, it may 
be urged that our system ‘should be changed so that from the 
outset, greater stress should be laid on a moral upbringing so that 
resort to force may be rendered unnecessary. In short, let us dis- 
tinguish particular orders from the general principle of ordering; 
when dealing with the first, we judge the command and not the 
punishment; when dealing with the second, it is proper to ques- 
tion threats and punishments as such. 

It should be clear from the above that in speaking of legal law 
as an order I am not taking the side of Austin (author of The Pro- 
vince of Jurisprudence) against his critics. Austin defines laws as 
the commands of a sovereign—commands to which punishment is 
‘annexed;’ but, as I have already said, commands must be validly 
issued in order to be laws. I need hardly add that I am not here 
engaged in the general theory of legal law. Whether all legal law 
must have punishment annexed to it, in order to be law—whether, 
for instance, we may properly speak of international law—is 
irrelevant to my purpose. What I do say is that some legal law 
at any rate entails threats of punishment. Nor do I imply that, 
because of this fact, legal law is an order against the wishes of 
the public. For, at least in most cases, the law is intended to 
create conditions by which to enable the public to realize its wishes. 
But to admit this as a fact is not to deny that there is a coercive 
element in law, as for instance in the laws governing traffic. 

I must now try to meet several objections to the view of 
punishment I have expounded. 


(1) What I have so far said about orders and threats of 
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punishment fails to make clear why punishment should be actually 
administered. In fact, my analysis involves a paradox: I have 
said that a threat is a way of getting a thing done, but the punish- 
ment is administered only when and after the thing has not been 
done. (We sometimes hear of parents or tyrants administering 
punishment as a precautionary measure, but we do not regard 
such action as proper.) Now, since the punishment is adminis- 
tered after the thing has not been done (when, for instance, the 
law has been violated), how can the punishment be properly 
described as part of the process of getting things done? It is no 
answer to say that the punishment is a way of getting what is 
wanted done in the future; for I have characterized punishment 
as an element of the command already given and violated. At 
this point it will be useful to distinguish between specific and 
general orders. Thus, a law is a general order, and this not only 
because it is addressed to all the citizens but because it covers 
actions at any time. An order is specific when it concerns a 
particular action at a particular time to be done by a particular 
person (for instance ‘shut the door immediately’ addressed by a 
father to his child). The problem I have heen discussing is acute 
for specific orders particularly. 


Why, then, does one punish? Is it a question of consistency? 
(“I will punish you because I told you I would, and you heard me 
say so.”) It is, and more. 


There is a difference between genuine and pseudo threats, 
and it is a difference in the logical behavior of the utterance. It 
is part of the meaning of a genuine threat (as contrasted with the 
other sort) that it will be carried out. (I mean ‘will be,’ not 
‘ought to be’ carried out.) Some teachers are only bluffing when 
they threaten, and some parents intend to punish when they 
threaten but are too indulgent, and weaken when faced with 
the job of actually carrying out the threat. The pupil or child 
soon learns not to take such threats ‘seriously,’ that is to say, it 
regards these threats as phony. There are cases when the parent 
may deliberately refrain from punishing, as when it happens that 
the child catches pneumonia at a time after it has violated the 
order. Yet we still say the threat was genuine; this is because 
such extenuating circumstances are implied in the threat. 
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The punishing is implied in the threat which, in turn, is 
implied or expressed in the order. Now, the child ordered to close 
the window may ask, ‘Why should I close the window?’ In thus 
asking for a justification of the order it may mean, ‘Why should 
I close it rather than you (since you are nearer the window)’ or it 
may mean that the air in the room will become stuffy if the 
window is closed. The regulation that schoolboys should turn 
off the lights at ten is justified by the fact that unless they do, they 
will not get the necessary amount of sleep. But the school regula- 
tion against cheating may well be justified by the principle that 
cheating is bad. In other words, the question of justification may 
be answered in terms either of principles or of consequences, 
depending on the general position of the moralist. 

An order may be arbitrary even when issued by legitimate 
authority; it is arbitrary when no justifying reasons exist in the 
mind of the person ordering. An arbitrary order is never justified; 
that is to say, is never right. 


(Il) Against the thesis of this note—namely that punish- 
ment is not a distinct operation and that consequently questions 


as to its justification are illegitimate—certain further objections 
may be considered. (a) A criminal, we say, is punished because 
he has broken the law. I have no quarrel with this statement 
unless it is taken to mean that the criminal is punished because he 
deserves to be punished. In punishing, the judge is enforcing the 
law and doing nothing else. I[t is not the case that in punishing 
what we do is to deprive the offender in so far as he himself has 
deprived others. We punish because we want certain things 
done. Although my topic does not involve a general analysis of 
law, | would suggest that one of the reasons for annexing punish- 
ments to offences against the law is that society values certainty 
and predictability. The effect of punishment is to justify expecta- 
tions that the law will be obeyed and that, so far forth, actions 
may be predictable. (b) Yet we do say, especially when a com- 
mitted crime is monstrous, “This wrong cries out for justice.” 
Generally we insist that a wrongdoer deserves to be punished. 
Now, I agree (with Kant) that a world in which the virtuous 
people prosper and the wicked suffer is a better world than one in 
which the reverse is the case ; | would go further and maintain 
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that the first would be a just world and the second unjust. But 
this is a moral judgment and morality is distinct from legality. 
Of course, there is an intimate relation between the two; of 
course, the law often is the expression of the conscience of the 
community; and it may even be true that the judge, in deciding a 
case, consults his own conscience on the matter. Nevertheless, 
I say, the judge punishes because the accused has violated the law. 
The law has been enacted and announced with the threat of 
punishment. The law having been violated, the violator is now 
punished; and that he should be punished is entailed by the 
meaning of laws and of threats. (There is the special case of 
pardons into which I will not go in this note.) 

The relevance of moral considerations is to be located at the 
beginning, not the end—I mean with respect to the law itself, 
and this in two ways: its formation and its justification. There 
is the divine wrath against sinners; there is the abhorrence 
which a community feels against a certain type of action, say 
murder. The force of this abhorrence is transmitted to the law 
in the form of a threat. Thus we have the law: do not commit 


murder, otherwise you will be executed. Moral disapproval and 
abhorrence generate the force of the order-utterance. Also, the 
principle that murder is evil is a justifying reason for the law. 


(c) There is, however, the additional fact that we recognize 
degrees in the severity of punishment; we judge some punish- 
ments as excessive, implying thereby that the punishment must 
‘fit the crime.’ Does it follow that punishment is a distinct opera- 
tion, just or unjust as the case may be? Not necessarily. If I 
(parent, teacher or government) want you to do (or not to do) 
something, the severity of the punishment with which I threaten 
you will depend on how ‘badly’ I want the thing done (or not 
done). The severity reflects the strength of my wish, which 
obviously may be a moral wish (or a moral revulsion of the thing 
taken as evil). So much for the generative approach to threats and 
punishments. When we ask for justifying reasons for the size of 
the punishment, we find these in the degree of the importance of 
the evil to be averted. A violation of the law “Keep off the grass in 
the public parks” is punished nowhere as severely as robbery. As 
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there are degrees of evil, so are there laws with threats of greater 
or lesser punishment. 

A tool may be put to use for other jobs besides those for which 
it is primarily intended. I may use the piano to keep the rug in 
place, provided, naturally, that such use does not interfere with 
my playing on the piano. A jackknife may be used to cut meat. 
So, too, punishment, that is to say, a man’s stay in jail, may be 
employed also for the prisoner’s reformation. Such efforts are 
to be commended, but they are not the proper job of punishment. 

What I have done so far is to state a position, and I must 
now go back to make necessary distinctions. 

An order is an imperative-utterance with the special proviso 
that the utterance entails (pragmatically) a threat. The threat 
may be shown, as when the teacher threatens the pupil with a 
ruler, or it may be uttered. Orders are ways a person has of 
getting things done by another person; also what is done is either 
an action or a forbearance from action. An order is a communica- 
tion to somebody who is presumed to hear and understand it. No 
order can be given to an insane person or to an infant. In like 
manner, it may be a valid excuse when a schoolboy truthfully 
protests, “I was not in the hall when you announced the new 
regulations (and I was not told to be at the hall at that time).” 
Indeed, the fact that, as I have said earlier, a threat is something 
announced as a warning implies that an order is a communication. 
A pro-consul operating in occupied territory may get things done 
by his subjects, by bringing them to the point of near-starvation 
and so weakening their will that they conform to his desires. 
The result is a consequence of his measures; but there has been 
no order because there has been no communication between mind 
and mind. 

Orders (and all imperatives) must be distinguished from 
requests, prayers, beggings, or askings. A man will ask a woman 
to marry him; in some societies, a father will tell his daughter to 
marry a certain man. What the contrast brings out is that all 
orders are categorical, while requests are hypothetical. “Will 
you come with me to lunch (if you) please?” But when you are 
given an order, you are expected to comply with it whether you 
please or not. Of course, whether an utterance is an order or not 
is not determined by its grammatical form alone, and sometimes 
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by it not at all. The whole context of the utterance must be taken 
into account. As we know, an invitation from royalty, no matter 
how courteously phrased, is a command. In the utterance to a 
servant ‘take this lamp upstairs, please,’ the word ‘please’ may 
indicate no more than conventional politeness. But the converse 
may be true. ‘Shut the door,’ when uttered in a gentle tone of 
voice, may be only a request. 


It does not follow from the fact that the person ordered 
understands the order (‘do this or else’), that therefore the order 
is merely a statement of a disjunction. I have in mind an interest- 
ing analysis of imperatives (by H. G. Bohnert, in Philosophy of 
Science, 1945) according to which an imperative “Run” addressed 
to a person inside a house on fire is to be construed as a disjunctive 
proposition, “You run or you burn.” But, in fact, an order is the 
exercise of pressure on the person ordered by the person ordering. 
When the government orders its subjects to pay taxes with the 
threat that if they don't, they will be thrown into jail, the govern- 
ment is not bargaining with its subjects, it is not saying, “You 
may either pay your taxes or get into jail; it is all the same to me 
which you prefer, so have your choice.” The government wants 
its taxes paid and is trying to get them paid. The threat (in the 
order) is a force exerted upon the person so that he will do what 
he is ordered to do. Theologians have argued that the function 
of divine punishment is to ensure that the divine law makes an 
‘impact’ upon human beings. Aristotle says that young people 
will not even listen to advice, because they are ruled by passion; 
the threat of punishment makes them attend to the advice; they 
get the point that you really mean what you are saying. When 
a school prefect orders the pupils to turn their lights out at ten 
o’clock p.m., his saying so‘is a way by which he induces them to 
do.so. Thus, force is a property of the order-utterance. We are 
told that words have an emotive meaning; I will add that they 
may have a motive meaning too. Any construction of an order as 
being merely the statement of a disjunction omits this essential 
element of force. However, these remarks must not be taken as 
a total dismissal of the view that an order is a statement. In its 
explicit form, an order is indeed a hypothetical (if you do this, 
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you will be punished) which is used categorically. But of this 
more below. 

Usually, rewards and punishments are treated together; in 
fact, both are communications and inducements. A reward means 
giving, a punishment means depriving. Yet they differ in even 
more important ways. It is, I think, significant that while indi- 
viduals and private bodies offer rewards (Nobel prizes, etc.) , they 
do not punish; and that, while governments punish violations 
of the law, they do not offer rewards for compliance with it, nor 
indeed any rewards.’ Now, the business of government is carried 
out by coercion; it relies on the stick, not on the carrot. Rewards 
are carrots, inducements of the type of beggings or requests, but 
stronger than these because combined (if the solecism be per- 
mitted) with the ‘threat’ of a benefit to the doer. The funda- 
mental difference between the two arises from the fact that orders 
are categorical while offers of rewards are hypothetical (‘if you wish 
it,’ etc.). 

In a sense hard to define, an order is an undertaking; it is 
not just a resolution, not just the expression of a resolve or deci- 
sion (i.e., to punish you). It is not a promise, yet it is like a 
promise. (a) It is not a promise, obviously, because a threat does 
not create a moral obligation for the person threatening; so, if 
I fail to carry out my threat against you, you have no moral claim 
against me. It would be an improper use of language to say, “I 
promised to punish you.” Why is it that | am bound to another 
person when I have made a promise to him but not when I have 
threatened him? I suggest that it is because a promise is to 
confer a benefit whereas a threat is to inflict an injury. 

(b) But these differences must not tempt us to ignore the 
similarities. Both promises and threats are made to another 
(New Year’s resolutions are not properly called promises to one- 
self; and a masochist does not threaten himself with injury). 
More important, both are commitments. But what is a commit- 
ment? In threats no less than in promises I bind myself and, 
inasmuch as both are addressed to the public, in both promises 


' Governments do offer rewards in special circumstances—as for 
instance, for the apprehension of a criminal; note here that the reward 
is incidental to the bringing about of punishment. 
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and threats, I stake my reputation. Both may be construed as 
oaths, viz., “I swear to meet you tomorrow,” or, “I swear that I 
will punish you.” Likewise, the statement, “I know that, etc.,” 
may be construed as an oath, viz., “ I swear that such and such is 
the case” (although here there is no undertaking to do anything). 
In all three—promises, threats, and claims to know—one may be 
said to guarantee something. 

Finally, we must consider anew the very basis of this article, 
namely the view that orders are ‘ways of getting things done.’ Is 
it true—as I have urged—that orders are forces or causes, endowed 
with ‘motive’ meaning? Mr. R. M. Hare has made an important 
distinction between ‘telling someone to do something’ and ‘get- 
ting him to do it’ (The Language of Morals, p. 13). The first is 
advice, a guide to action by an appeal to reason; the second is to 
affect another causally, and so a form of coercion. By ‘telling’ 
Mr. Hare means prescribing, saying what one should better do, 
or ought to do. Now, it may be urged that my own account of 
threats is wrong in that I have confused ‘getting someone to do 
something’ with ‘telling him to do it.’ Obviously, to threaten is 
not to ‘make’ someone do something, nor to force him to do it. 
But before we proceed, it may be useful to analyse compulsion or 
coercion (‘making’), contrasting these notions with other relevant 
ones. 


Suppose, on seeing a bully beating a child, I run up to him, 
hold his arms tight, and so prevent him from beating the child. 
This is an application of naked force, by the employment of 
obviously physical means. Suppose, also, I yell (that is, make a 
loud but meaningless noise) at a person walking toward the edge 
of a precipice, and that the person actually stops. His stopping 
is a reflex action; my voice has shocked him and paralyzed his 
limbs. I will call this too an example of coercion and indeed of 
coercion by physical means, although the physical force is not 
as obvious as in the preceding case. This, too, is a case of what 
Mr. Hare would call causal influence. Obviously we are not 
entitled to call such shouting either an order or a threat. In addi- 
tion to physical coercion (of either sort) there is another kind of 
coercion which I will call psychological or moral. I have in mind 
seduction, as when a person is mesmerized or hypnotized. Here, 
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too, I say, a person is made to do (or believe) something, although 
the boundaries are not easy to mark clearly. What shall we say of 
a man who gives up his alcoholic habits upon finding his mother 
in tears (provoked by these habits)? Is it a case of seductive 
compulsion or of seductive persuasion? Are tears influences or 
are they arguments? Do his mother’s tears paralyze his will? 
Suggestion also is a form of seduction; is its effect on a suscept- 
ible person purely a causal effect? Whatever the answer may be, 
I will say that threats do not get their results through seduction; 
in short, threats are not coercive, whether physically or psy- 
chologically. 

At the other end of the scale, we find pure moral imperatives: 
“relieve the sufferings of others,” “love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
“say the truth,” and so on. These are clearly instances of ‘telling’ 
or recommending—in short they are an appeal to reason. The 
person acting upon such advice is being persuaded, he is not 
being coerced. His decision is an act of will ‘listening to and obey- 
ing reason’ (Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, 1102b32). A man who acts on 
advice, acts from choice; a man who acts because he is seduced 
is constrained. (However there are degrees of ‘influence’ even 
in ‘telling’; in the passage just cited, Aristotle speaks of exhorta- 
tion and reproof. ) Now, if threats do not get a man to do some- 
thing, does it follow that they are instances of ‘telling’? My own 
proposal is that we have a gamut of human relationships and that 
threats lie somewhere between the two extremes but are not 
identical with either; they are near the seductive kind of coercion 
at one end, and near the other end when telling takes the form 
of reproof or exhortation. A threat is an appeal to man’s reason; 
at the same time, in threatening a person with punishment you 
put fear into his heart. I will now try to prove this point. 

Consider the case of a man who is intimidated into doing 
something; this would be an instance of what I have called seduc- 
tion. Surely the response to a threat should not be described as 
intimidation. But yet is it so clear that people who yielded to 
Senator McCarthy’s threats were not acting as a result of intimi- 
dation? Threats have the same relation to fear which rewards 
and flatteries have to pleasure; and the reader may be reminded 
of Plato’s definition of courage as the ability to withstand both 
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fear and pleasure. It would seem then that threats operate as 
quasi-seductions. 

Now consider the arguments against this interpretation of 
threats. When I threaten another person—so it may be said— 
that person responds from a consideration of the threatened con- 
sequences of his disobedience. He does not act from fear but in 
view of the fearfulness of the consequences. Indeed, the use of 
threats entails a regard for the other person as a rational being 
who is capable of choice. For a threat ‘puts it up’ to the person 
threatened, who may decide to undergo the suffering rather than 
obey. 

Before we try to decide as to these two views, let us look at 
some other relevant points. If I warn you of impending disaster, 
I bring to your attention a condition existing independently of my 
will; when I threaten you with disaster, I myself create the con- 
dition which you must consider; and I create it through my own 
utterance. Thus, I warn you that if you go on with your habit 
of reckless driving, you will soon involve yourself in a serious 
accident ; but I threaten you if I say: stop or I will shoot. Con- 
sider now persuasion by argument; here too—as in warning—l 
reveal (I do not make) the reasons which lead you to act. Threats, 
then, may be contrasted with both warnings and persuasions and 
contrasted in the following fashion: when I threaten, I make a 
reason which you must take into account.’ 

Now I grant that in threatening, I make (or bring about) a 
condition by my utterance; the sticking point is whether the con- 
dition is a reason for the person threatened. Surely it is not 
merely a reason. As I pointed out above, when the government 
orders and threatens, it does so in order to get its citizens to act 
in a certain way; the government intends its threats to operate 
as forces or pressures, not as bargaining points; it means to 
constrain the person in the sense that he will do what the govern- 
ment asks him to do irrespective of whether he wills it or no. 
The order itself is a disjunction (either you obey, or you will be 


* The points in this paragraph have been suggested to me by Profes- 
sor Herbert Hart, with whom I have discussed some of the ideas in this 
article with great profit to myself. But I would not venture to claim that 
he agrees with anything I maintain in this paper. 
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punished) and therefore a statement; but the statement itself is 
used in the threat as an exercice of force, and in causal fashion. 
This is to consider the threat from the point of view of the 
person uttering it; how does the threat look from the point of 
view of the person threatened? Does he respond from a con- 
sideration of the fearfulness of the consequences, or does he 
respond simply out of fear? The truth, I believe, is that he does 
both. The use of threats is based on a recognition of the fact that 
human beings are both rational and subject to passions. We act 
from impulse and feeling and also for a reason at one and the 
same time. Nor does the former necessarily inhibit the latter. 
The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. Indeed the very 
meaning of the phrase ‘fear of God’ includes understanding of the 
power and fearfulness of God as well as actual fear of him. If it 
be objected that I have proved too much, I will reply that whatever 
may happen in the case of pure appeals to reason, at any rate in 
the case of threats, this is their job—both to appeal to reason and 
to arouse fear. That is to say, when appeals to reason also arouse 
feelings, this is accidental; but threats are not doing their job 
unless they appeal to feeling as well as to reason. Thus, threats 
are at once advice and exercise of pressure; or, alternatively, they 
lie somewhere between seduction and rational persuasion. To 
identify them with either is to ignore nuances of difference in 
order to achieve easy simplification.’ 


Harvard University. 


* The notion of something—in this case, the threat—being of an 


intermediary kind, or of being a mixture of two different kinds, calls for 
analysis. This notion presents the general problem of phrases in ordinary 
language of the form “partly so and partly not so” (‘Jones is partly 
good and partly bad’; ‘this canvas is partly white,’ where we do not 
mean that part of the canvas is wholly white; ‘Smith was only partially 
successful’; ‘the water is not quite hot’). Such phrases may be taken to 
refer either to a mixture of two kinds—a class which overlaps the other 
two but overlaps neither wholly—or to a third kind between the other 
two and resembling each, where the resemblance is unanalyzed. Or, with 
Plato, we may speak of degrees of participation in an attribute. My point 
now is that phrases of this sort make sense in ordinary language, and 
that their analysis is a general problem, not peculiar to my own discussion 
of threats. The following is a relevant quotation from Aristotle, Nic. 
Ethics, 1110a, 4-12: “But with regard to things that are done from fear of 
greater evils . . . it may be debated whether such actions are involuntary. . . . 
Such actions are mixed but are more like voluntary actions.” 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN PLATO’S THOUGHT 
A. BOYCE GIBSON 


Ox: of the most encouraging features of modern Platonic 
scholarship is the attention it is giving to the changes of emphasis 
and of substance which occur in the succession of the dialogues. 
It is now no longer possible to. talk about “Plato” as if the dia- 
logues contained a rigid and well-defined body of doctrine. Over 
a career of authorship of fifty years, it would indeed be surprising 
if a restless and imaginative intelligence like his had not more 
than once changed its course. Perhaps the nearest analogue to 
him in modern times is Bertrand Russell, who also began young, 
who also has continued into old age, and who also has the habit 
of converting the conclusions of his last work into the problems 
of his next. The difference is that Russell’s works carry the dates 
of their publication, and that he himself has explained how the 
successive phases of his thought are connected. In the case of 
Plato, we have to work these things out for ourselves. 

There are two mutually indispensable ways of doing it. The 
first is to study the development of Plato's literary style. The 
second is to follow the sequence of his thought from one dialogue 
to another. Neither test is infallible; that is why Platonic 
scholarship goes happily on and on. In the course of a brilliant 
article concerning the place of the Timaeus in the order of the 
dialogues,’ Mr. G. E. L. Owen has shown how a merely statistical 
study of stylistic mannerisms may seriously mislead; and as for 
thought sequences, they notoriously depend on hypothetical intui- 
tions and vary widely from one critic to another. But along both 
lines a certain advance is possible. Since Owen, mechanical stylo- 
metry is discredited; and no one would now do what Schleier- 
macher did in his time *—place the Phaedrus chronologically first 


1 Class. Quart. (1953), pp. 79-95. 
2 Cf. W. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), p. 81. 
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among the dialogues on the ground that it contains in brief the 
whole of Plato’s philosophy. There is progress in these matters, 
if not finality. 

Mr. John Gould’s recent book’* on The Development of 
Plato’s Ethics is a case in point. It depicts, first of all, the 
“Socratic” ethics of the early dialogues; it then sets out, pro- 
foundly and informatively, the latest phase of Plato’s ethical 
development in the Laws; and finally it traces the path from the 
one to the other through the intervening dialogues, showing the 
tension at each stage between the Socratic model and the Platonic 
modifications till, slowly but surely, the aristocratic Platonic ethic 
replaces, while enshrining, the radical agnostic and personalist 
ethic of Socrates. The transition is traced in all its nuances along 
several different channels, and it is absolutely fair, because the 
writer sees both the conflicting elements as valuable and inevit- 
able. More than once he brings out concealed affiliations which 
one feels one ought to have seen before, and thereby makes sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of the dialogues as a whole. 
If, in what follows, there is a certain concentration on one par- 
ticular theme, which may be briefly stated as “purity versus prac- 
ticability,” it is partly because this theme psychologically underlies 
the remaining themes, and partly because the reviewer has been 
asked to comment simultaneously on three recent transla- 
tion-commentaries, two on the Phaedo and one on the Philebus;* 
and “purity versus practicability” is the theme which, in these 
two dialogues especially, clamours to be discussed. 

One of Mr. Gould’s most striking re-interpretations occurs 
right at the beginning of his work, when, invoking Ryle’s dis- 
tinction between “knowing that” and “knowing how,” be chal- 
lenges the generally accepted view that the Socratic “knowledge” 
or émetiyy is “the bit of theory which precedes the bit of prac- 


* John Gould, The Development of Plato’s Ethics (Cambridge, Eng., 
1955). 

* R. Hackforth, trans. Plato’s Phaedo (Cambridge, 1955). R. S. Bluck, 
trans. Plato’s Phaedo (London, 1955). A. E. Taylor, trans. Plato’s Philebus 
and Epinomis, ed. R. Klibansky and A. C. Lloyd (Edinburgh, 1956). The 
last-named was posthumously recovered from the late Professor Taylor's 
papers, and presents us with the unlooked-for pleasure of renewing ac- 
quaintance with his distinguished scholarship. 
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tice” (p. 5), and asserts, on the contrary, that it is “a form of 
moral ability:” “a knowing how, that is, how to be moral” 
(p. 7). This interpretation has two great advantages. The first 
is that it explains the persistent comparison in the early dialogues 
between morality and “the arts” (téyva). The “arts” are 
pre-eminently cases of “knowing how;” only since the growth 
of applied science have they depended in any way on underlying 
information about physics or biology. To describe morality as 
an “art” is automatically to place it among “knowings how.” The 
second is that it makes much better sense of the otherwise difficult 
doctrine that “virtue is knowledge.” Usually this is taken to 
mean that if you truly “know that,” you will be virtuous; and 
the objection has naturally been raised, from Aristotle (Eth. Eud. 
1216 b) downwards, that knowing, for example, what justice is 
does not necessarily render conduct just. But if Socrates (or the 
early Plato) never intended to describe a transition from theory 
to practice, but rather a permanent condition of moral capability, 
Aristotle’s criticism becomes irrelevant (p. 6). In that sense, “to 
know” and “to be able” are in fact the same thing. In the pro- 
found and very Socratic words of Guyau, quoted by Mr. Gould 
at the head of his third chapter, “Celui qui n’agit pas comme il 
pense, pense imparfaitement.” It is possible, no doubt, in the 
modern sense of the words (that is, modern before Ryle) to see 
and approve the better and to follow the worse, but that is not 
the issue; in such a case, there would not be knowledge, émezyun, 
any more than a housewife would have émetjux, if she knew all 
the recipes and burnt all the cakes. 


Despite these advantages, to apply a brand new theory of 
mind to one of the oldest episodes in the history of Western phil- 
osophy is to court the charge of anachronism. But in a brilliant 
study of the use of the verb éxistacia in Greek before Plato, 
Mr. Gould shows that it undoubtedly does mean “to know how,” 
and very rarely “to know that.” To take only one of his numerous 
instances (p. 9), a late commentator on a Hippocratic treatise, 
explaining the earlier use of the word to a generation to which it 
meant simply “to know that,” supplies the following note: 
ixiotavrat * Guvavtat, wg xat “Ounoos : they “know,” that is, they “have 
the capacity,” as in Homer. By the time of Aristotle, the verb 
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had been so thoroughly intellectualized (and largely through 
Plato’s later writings) that he missed the point which Socrates 
wished to convey by using it. The moral émez4ux which Socrates 
gave his life to founding was an operative éxetju7 not dependent 
on a prior theoretical émerjux. Thus what looks like an anachro- 
nism actually removes an anachronism. It just happens that pre- 
Socratic Greeks talked Ryle’s language and not Aristotle's. 

On any showing, Mr. Gould’s interpretation of éx.ezyu7 in the 
early dialogues is both original and important, and illustrates 
admirably the dual approach through the history of language 
and the analysis of concepts which Platonic scholarship un- 
questionably exacts. Further comment must be deferred till all 
Mr. Gould’s pieces are in their place on the board; but it is clear 
from the start that the Socratic position, as Plato presents it, 
depends (i) on the analogy between morality and zéyvy (art), and 
(ii) on the non-theoretical conception of zéyvq itself. Plato, if not 
Socrates, saw that there was a point at which hoth would break 
down.” 

In the meantime, we may briefly set out the other (and cor- 
related) features of the Socratic morality as Mr. Gould presents 
it. In the first place, there is its conception of So0Aners: every 
man seeks his own true good, which may be very different from 
what he thinks he wants at any given moment; and the dis- 





5 In his second chapter, Mr. Gould shows how at an early stage 
Plato faced the obvious difficulty in the view that morality is a technique: 
namely, that techniques are specialized and can be turned to evil as well 
as to good, while morality covers the whole life of man, and is directed to 
good only. In the Charmides, in the Hippias Minor, and in the discussion 
between Socrates and Polemarchus in Republic I, Plato expresses his 
uneasiness on this score, as usual making his profoundest observations in 
the guise of parentheses. In his analysis of these dialogues, and in his 
use of them to throw light on each other, Mr. Gould is both original and 
illuminating: it is through such detailed comparative studies that Platonic 
scholarship makes the surest progress. But it does not follow, nor does 
Mr. Gould think it to follow, that the analogy of the “arts” should be 
abandoned. Morality is still an “art,” having certain characteristics which 
other “arts” have not. In themselves the peculiarities of doe-y, do not 
invalidate its definition as a kind of capability. The decisive move away 
from that definition comes later, through the division of the original 
imetyuy into theoretical knowledge and practical hunches, and as the 
result of Plato’s reviving political consciousness. 
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crepancy between what he implicitly seeks and what he actually 
seeks is the measure of his failure in moral capability. And, 
secondly, there are those convictions which Socrates not merely 
taught, but lived: “everything depends on the soul;” the soul 
can discover herself only in self-knowledge; virtue is whole and 
entire and cannot be fragmented, because, except as the expression 
of a total personal integrity, it is not properly virtue; and “the 
fundamental factor in Socratic thinking... was a quality of 
faith, of faith in the ability of the individual to attain a ‘technique’ 
of morality, and to achieve the assurance that the possession of a 
technical skill alone can give” (p. 66). Conformably with this 
view that the émezyyx or knowledge with which Socrates con- 
cerned himself was an integral moral capability, Mr. Gould gives 
us a much more “existential” and less theoretical Socrates than 
has been common, even among those who deny that Socrates 
held the theory of Forms. He even goes the length of likening him 
to Kierkegaard, and finding in him the “urgency of Dostoievsky” 
and the “impossible values of Kafka” (p. 67). If this line is to 
be pursued, it must be remembered that Socrates differed from 
other prophets in relying exclusively and argumentatively on 
question and answer. But what Mr. Gould especially wishes to 
emphasize, with the intention of contrasting it with the ethic of 
Plato’s maturity, is the intensely personalist approach of Socrates 
to moral problems. It is the moral agent, not the moral planner, 
who is the centre of the moral process. As his submission to his 
penalty shows, Socrates was a good citizen; but as his defiance 
during his trial equally shows, he felt his first duty to be to his 
mission—the conversion of his friends and himself from moral 
philistinism to moral wisdom. And this, which is what matters 
to the argument, we can readily admit, without committing our- 
selves to the existentialist trimmings. 

Thus far Socrates: the pursuit of a moral éxetjy7 understood 
as practical capacity, as the exercise of a SodAnss frequently 
clouded and mistaken, but directed always to the agent’s true 
good, expressed in the technical mastery of the craft of life which 
is the true excellence, and effected by the moral agent’s rigorous 


* The comparison was first drawn by Kierkegaard himself. See R. Jo- 
livet, Les doctrines eristentialistes (Paris, 1948) p. 12. 
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self-examination. And now for the contrast, provided by that 
masterpiece of just too elderly statesmanship, The Laws. 

It is a merit in Mr. Gould that he sees the greatness of this 
unpopular work of genius, including the “superb intricacy” of 
its “involved and baroque prose style” (p. 71). There is also 
some merit in confronting the beginning of Plato’s literary career 
with the end, instead of confronting an “earlier” period, ending 
with the Republic, with a “later” period ending with the Laws. 
The conventional contrast between the Laws and the Republic, 
while it brings out certain minor discrepancies, fails to bring out 
their essential similarity, which leaps to the eye when the Laws 
is contrasted with the early portrait of Socrates. But the method 
has a drawback, even from Mr. Gould’s own point of view. It 
brings out with uncommon clarity the drift from an individual te 
a social ethic, but it does not enable him to follow up what many 
of his readers may find to be his most illuminating contribution, 
namely, his ‘interpretation of Socrates’ émezyjyn as “knowing 
how.” It will be argued later that Plato himself contributed 
greatly to the intellectualizing, not only of éxistyyx, but also of 
séyvn, and that the passages in which he does so mark the be- 
ginning of his departure from the Socratic tradition. But to 
contrast the early dialogues with the Laws is to pass from the 
period before the all-importance of the transcendent Forms to 
the period succeeding it, and thus to slur the part played by the 
theory of Forms in transforming the concept of émeviyn. It is 
true that in his Part III] Mr. Gould runs through the middle and 
later dialogues with a view to showing how the Laws developed 
dialectically out of Socrates; but, with his attention fixed on the 
two terminal points, what interests him in the intervening field 
is what connects those points, rather than what stands out in 
opposition to both of them. But it is only by concentrating on 
the effects of the theory of Forms, which is not prominent in 
either, that the evolution of éxetiyx can be adequately studied. 
That is why the reviewer is fortunate to have on his hands, at 
the same time as Mr. Gould’s book, two translations of the Phaedo 
and one of the Philebus. It enables him to draw a different kind 
of contrast, and to fill in an intriguingly shaped blank which 
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Mr. Gould has sketched in outline. As it is, one of his major 
achievements hangs somewhat in the air. 


To turn to Mr. Gould’s treatment of the Laws, the section is 
entitled, “The Ethical Society,” and the main contention is that 
stated on p. 74: “’Aoery is to be the outcome, not now of personal 
or individual effort, but of the provision of a legal system and the 
establishment of a society directed to moral ends.” The new 
feature here (new, that is, to those who come direct from Socrates) 
is a “belief in the ability of external influences to produce dpeva.”’ 
‘Acetn, as Socrates conceived it, could not be produced by legisla- 
tion at all, or even by moral upbringing; the morality of sound 
habit, advanced by Protagoras, was rejected by Socrates pre- 
cisely because it was not “the product of individual endeavour” 
(Prot. 325 C; cf. pp. 57-58, and 79). In fact, the Vomophylakes 
or law-guardians in Plato’s latest work combine Socrates’ respect 
for intelligence with the spiritual qualities of Anytus—a dialec- 
tical synthesis which would not have occurred to either party at 
the trial. 

The first point to be noted in elaborating this theme is that 
the method of producing dzez4 is to work on the emotions. “Edu- 
cation is the proper upbringing of pleasure and pain;” government 
is “the manipulation of honour and dishonour;” the “fundamental 
notion that the legislator is to implant in his people is the identity 
of the pleasant and the just life.” In the great mass of people, at 
least, deez, (excellence) depends upon propaganda. This is no 
news to readers of the Republic, but it consorts curiously with the 
bitterly-drawn contrast between rhetoric and philosophy in the 
Gorgias. But as Mr. Gould points out (p. 124), throughout the 
Laws, 6 ne.fouevos, the man who yields to persuasion, is com- 
mended, and éuene4y¢. hard to persuade, is an adjective reserved 
for the criminal (708 D). “The conventional man is the ideal of 
social ethics, however high the convention” (p. 117). 


Secondly, the Laws is dominated by the theme of human 
imperfection. “We must be on our guard against the general 
weakness of human nature” (853 D 10). The judge who dis- 
graces his office and falls into crime “reveals the essential humanity 
of his nature” (947 E 7). “A curiously Christian ring” is 
Mr. Gould’s comment—and no nineteenth-century liberal Chris- 
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tianity either. But there is no hint of redemption about it; only 
a realistic and intelligent reckoning with imperfection as a for- 
midable obstruction to orderly government, to be cajoled, coaxed, 
bridled and persuaded, and, in obstinate cases, suppressed and 
punished. “Human nature being what it is,” we must not except 
too much; for example communal farming is not to be prescribed, 
“since that is too severe a demand for the children of this age” 
(740 A 1). This is a recession even from the Republic; it may be 
the sobering effect of having to go into detail, but is probably 
connected, as Mr. Gould shows later, with the elaboration in the 
Timaeus of the notion of dvayx_ (necessity). Necessity is the 
recalcitrant element in the world which resists reason and pur- 
pose, and even the god makes terms with it (741 A 4). Of this 
universal tension human nature is merely a special example. 

Thirdly, because the best is not possible and we must rest 
content with a compromise, the supreme principle of society is 
law. Many of those who, with Plato, have called the authorities 
the “servants of the law,” Onizeta tots vouors, have done so with 
a conscious abhorrence of absolute rule in all its forms. Plato, 
who comes to the same conclusion, submits to it as the second 
best, but the best available. It is a compromise between the free 
adjustment of all problems as particular cases by an unfailing 
wisdom, and the human frailty which cannot do everything at 
once—especially considering how much human frailty there is 
to attend to. But it is not the less inexorable. The man fitted for 
office is zotg teletor vonors ednevlictates, “the most obedient to the 
established laws.” It is part of the compromise that rule and 
habit play the part of virtue and insight—entirely for the mass 
of the people, and for some even of the rulers. 

On all three points, the departure from Socrates is complete; 
so much so that Cornford concludes an essay on “Plato’s Common- 
wealth” ’ by imagining Socrates put on trial for a second time, 
before the Nocturnal Council, with Plato in the chair. Yet even 
in the Laws there are Socratic notes, and they are by no means 
subdued. There is the same insistence that soul is prior to body, 
that excellence of the soul is the only real excellence, that the real 


* The Unwritten Philosophy (Cambridge, Eng., 1950), pp. 66-67. 
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excellence of the soul is wisdom, that no external circumstances 
can make up for a failure of “symphony” within.’ In fact, the 
values of the Laws are still Socratic; what is changed is the esti- 
mate of the world in which they have to be put into practice. 

So far we have followed Mr. Gould’s analysis; and, as far 
as it goes, it is penetrating and illuminating. But he himself 
draws attention to a disturbing factor, and that is the standing, 
in the Laws, of the philosopher. There is a certain wavering, in 
the latter books of the Laws, between the Vomophylakes (the 
Curators of the legal system, as Mr. Gould calls them, p. 105) 
and the Nocturnal Council; the demarcation is nowhere worked 
out, but it is reasonable to suppose that the Nomophylakes are 
to keep the constitution up to date, while the Nocturnal Council 
attends to the ideological foundations. Now of the Council Plato 
says that the city will have everything proper to her if she “lets 
it down (that is, the Council) to be the anchor of the common- 
wealth (961 C);” that is to say, the guardians of the ideology 
have precedence over the guardians of the constitution. And as 
the single object of the state is dec, (excellence), the main 
positive function of the Council will be to understand how the 
various kinds of agez4 are illustrations of the single d-ez4. As 
Mr. Gould says (p. 128), “what is envisaged as the task of the 
Nocturnal Council is nothing less than an analysis of the ethical 
Forms as acute and searching as that of the péy.eta yévn (Sophist, 
254 B ff.).” 

Thus, despite the concessions to necessity and the new stand- 
ing of law, the supremacy of the philosopher remains, and the 
question is, how does it stand to the role of the philosopher in 
the Socratic dialogues? In the latter, the philosopher is exhibited 
as a questioning minority. His moral approach is not enjoined 
on anyone; it is “caught, not taught;” it is presented as engaged 
in an uphill struggle against a society governed by rhetoric and 
distracted by civic discord. But it is not at all surprising that it 
should have led to the philosophical autocracy of the Republic 
and the philosophical pontificate of the Laws. Socrates assumes 
as firmly as Plato that there is one aget4 from which all the lesser 


® cuppwvia is one of the key terms in the Laws. 
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dpetai proceed as participating illustrations. As long as we do 
not know what that doery is, humility is the proper attitude; once 
we do know, for exactly the same reason, dogmatism is the proper 
attitude. If we do not know but there are some among us who 
have it in them to know, the proper attitude of those most 
qualified is confidence, and of those who are less qualified, 
obedience. Never at any stage does either Socrates or Plato 
declare to the world that there are many good ways of doing 
things. The “personalism” of Socrates is purely a function of his 
agnosticism. To the extent that Plato believed that he had a 
solution, or even anticipated having a solution, to the problem 
posed by Socrates, he would have been justified on principles 
already accepted by Socrates in his manner of stating it, in impos- 
ing the solution on others as soon as he had an opportunity of 
doing so. In the unlikely event that the Republic, or even the 
Laws, could be translated into practice, a Socrates who had solved 
his problem could only go in with the guardians. The “personal 
approach” of Socrates arose from circumstance and not from 
principle. Like many innovators, he looks like a liberal only 
because he was in a minority. 

This is not to deny that there is a rift between Socrates and 
Plato, or that it is to be found at the point at which Mr. Gould 
locates it. There is a difference between the personalistic approach 
of Socrates and Plato’s social approach, and Mr. Gould does well 
to draw our attention to it. But the rift is not so wide that a 
Socrates whose faith had been vindicated could not have climbed 
over to the other side of it. “We must assume,” Plato wrote, 
“that this council” (that is, the Nocturnal Council) “possesses all 
virtue” (962 B). Given such a council, Socrates’ terms of refer- 
ence would have given him no option but to approve it. 

We must now turn to Mr. Gould’s review of the stages by 
which the personal ethic of Socrates passes over into social ethic 
of the Laws. The first point to note is that only a philosopher can 
pursue the good life in the Socratic style. What, then, of the 
ordinary decent good man in the traditional style? Is he no 
better than the wrecker and the scoundrel? In the Meno, Plato 
is compelled to face up to the problem for the first time. He is 
handling the paradox that virtue, as we know it, cannot be taught; 
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and yet if it were émetiux (knowledge), it could be taught. As 
Mr. Gould points out, this means that ¢p4) 46§« (right opinion), 
is accepted “as a moral pis aller for the mass of mankind,” and, 
in that capacity, has some sort of secondary value (cf. pp. 140-41) 
—a theme which only needs to be woven into the social ethic of 
the Republic to provide the leitmotiv of the Laws. Not that the 
Meno makes any concession on the fundamental issue: the highest 
dpet7, is still éxetiyy, and its culminating phase is the practice of 
philosophy. What it does do is to admit a secondary hunch- 
morality as suited to the ordinary intelligence. And this is the 
first indication that there is any morality at all except the search 
for wisdom. The scion of the Athenian aristocracy who was 
diverted from politics by Socrates is now beginning once again 
to think politically. 

This side of the Meno Mr. Gould sizes up most judiciously. 
But there is one implication which seems to escape him. When, 
in this dialogue, it is asked, is virtue knowledge (éx:erju), the 
knowledge in question is not merely, or mainly, a “knowing 
how.” A “knowing how” can be conveyed by tradition, without 
any sort of formal analysis, in the manner of an inherited craft. 
When it is denied that virtue can be taught, that is because, with 
the theory of recollection, the standard of émetjyx is, so to speak, 
being forced up. It becomes an unearthly currency in which no 
creature can meet his debts. It is no longer a working knowledge 
expressed in a skill; it is a knowledge of what is, which serves as 
a model for the skill. In the interests of Mr. Gould’s own thesis, 
the point is worth bringing out. It may be added that when we 
come to the Republic, the notion of craft itself is assimilated to 
the new account of émetyyy. It is there asserted (cf. especially 
500 C and 596 B) that the “craftsman,” whether a statesman or 
a carpenter, looks to the model or Form. Here practice is applied 


theory; the unity of émetqyr as “knowing how” breaks up into 
the duality of “Form” and “imitation.” 


Mr. Gould’s account of developments in the Republic is 
original and many-sided, and students of that most commented 
of Plato’s works will still find a number of new slants on it. His 
discussion on symbol and allegory in relation to Sun, Cave, and 
Line is particularly illuminating; so is his comment on Plato’s 
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increasing interest in empirical psychology. But our theme 
demands that we should keep to two points: the socializing of 
dpety,, and the relation of émerhyn to d6§a. 

The socializing of d2ec4 occurs the moment that an analogy 
is drawn between the structure of the soul and the structure of 
the city. The “particularity and inwardness” of the Socratic 
émiet7ux, cannot characterize the moral excellence of a city 
(p. 146). “‘Ager4, regarded as something observable in a social 
group, must be different from the Socratic émetiun” (p. 147). 
In the city, in fact, there are three kinds of excellence, expressed 
in three kinds of function; and each kind has a corresponding 
grade in a scheme of values. One class in the city may have 
Socratic excellence, but the others do not, and the city does not. 
Moreover, as in the Laws, the lesser excellences are to be fostered 
by what is often called the “education of the emotions,” which is 
divided by the thinnest of lines from propaganda. In all this, 
Mr. Gould is surely right when he says that “as far as dpety is 
concerned, the difference between the Republic and the Laws is a 
difference of degree, and not of fundamental outlook” (p. 150). 

There remains the question of 46§ and émezt4y7 —“‘opinion” 
and “knowledge.” In the Meno “right opinion” can become 
knowledge artias doyisuy, by the “tie of the cause.” The 
Republic differs in insisting that these two attitudes of mind are 
directed to two corresponding types of object. The change in 
the Republic is not to the advantage of the argument; as 
Mr. Gould points out (p. 163), the more necessarily uncertain 
our knowledge of the world, the less justification there is for the 
philosopher-king. But its interest for us here lies in the further 
detachment of thought from action. Nothing could be less like 
the Socratic moral know-how than a knowledge which cannot be 
directed to practical affairs at all. 

The other three intermediate dialogues treated by Mr. Gould 
are the Timaeus, the Politicus, and the Philebus. The Timaeus 
introduces the conception of avayxn, necessity, already referred to; 
it brings it home to us that “there are impossibilities in this 
world”—from which naturally follows the alternation of intoler- 
ance and compromise which is so eminent a feature of the Laws. 
In fact, Mr. Gould is probably right (p. 201) when he interprets 
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the cuppetoia or proportion which figures so prominently in the 
later dialogues as the striking of the balance between reason and 
necessity, “part of the ambiance of a compromise.” The Philebus 
will be discussed separately, in relation to Taylor's introduction 
and translation. As for the Politicus, the main problem is how 
far there is a discrepancy between its emphasis on the insight of 
the statesman and the emphasis of the Laws on legal institutions. 
Mr. Gould plays the discrepancy down, and he is right in holding 
that, either way, it is a matter of emphasis. Others, like Profes- 
sor J. B. Skemp, in his recent commentary on the Politicus, have 
drawn attention to its persistent animadversions against the 
rigidity of the law, to which, in the Laws, there is certainly no 
parallel. This time Mr. Gould appears not to have the best of 
the argument, but that does not weaken his general contention. 
Indeed, it strengthens his view that the Laws is a work of dis- 
illusion. In the Politicus Plato was still playing, though despon- 
dently (because so few rulers seem to qualify), with the notion 
of philosophic absolutism. In the Laws, the despondency gains 
on him, and laws and institutions take the upper hand. In this 
we can only see a further and wearier compromise with necessity. 
We have now observed the descent from the uncompromising 
presentation of excellence in the early dialogues to the reluctant 
realism of the Laws. Mr. Gould uses two epithets to describe it. 
One is “pessimism.” This suggests that Plato lost heart, and that 
was not the case. He saw one difficulty loom up behind another, 
and he set out to reckon with this ominous regression realistically. 
He is retreating all the time, but courageously and in good order. 
The other phrase is “towards the reality principle.” This will 
serve if the words are put in inverted commas, to denote what 
Freud means by the reality principle. For Plato, the reality prin- 
ciple directs the philosopher first to the Forms, and then, especially 
in Laws X, to God. What happens at the end is that Plato comes 
to understand what he (and God) are up against. He is giving 
us a sophisticated and intellectual version of the Dorian convic- 
tion expressed at the beginning of the Laws by Cleinias and 
Megillus, that the permanent condition of mankind is war. 


It is now time to deal briefly with the above-mentioned trans- 
lation-commentaries of the Phaedo and Philebus, and to indicate 
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how these dialogues, together and individually, bear on the prob- 
lem under discussion. The translations themselves, all three of 
them, are sound and scholarly. Of the two versions of the 
Phaedo, Professor Hackforth’s is the smoother and more experi- 
enced; Dr. Bluck’s does not read so well, but this is often due to 
a scholarly feeling for exactitude. Professor Hackforth uses the 
Cornford style in commentary: all his comment is interspersed 
with his translation. Dr. Bluck gives shorter commentaries ad 
locum and expands in a number of appendices. Taylor's edition 
of the Philebus has all the virtues associated with the translations 
issued during his lifetime, but his conversational archaisms are 
disconcerting: “‘tis,” “why” (as an exclamation), “to be sure,” 
and (once) “egad.” The archaisms are infelicitous: one of the 
ages that Plato could not possibly have belonged to is the English 
18th Century. But it is a delight in the long introduction to 
encounter Taylor’s mind—scholarly, ingenious, and passionately 
sincere—just at that meeting point of ethics and metaphysics 
where all his life he was most at home. 

Inevitably, comment on the Phaedo centres on the argument 
for disembodiment and immortality (on which both commentators 
are acute and satisfying); it is a mistake (as Dr. Bluck observes, 
p. 201) to interpret it as a treatise on logic. But it is not a 
mistake to interpret it as a treatise on ethics. It presents, first 
and foremost, an exhibition and defence of a manner of living 
and dying. For this reason it should have figured among 
Mr. Gould's intermediate dialogues. It is the last and most 
magnificent florescence of the original Socratic ethos, defended 
by means of a theory which Aristotle tells us Socrates did not 
hold, and steeped in a Pythagorean atmosphere as far as possible 


removed from the pragmatic moral personalism which it is 
invoked to illuminate. From this intricate contrast between the 
portrait and the argument (perhaps, between the hero and his 
compere), something of significance to our main theme should 


emerge. 

In assigning an early date to the Phaedo, Professor Hackforth 
surmises that it was written at a time when “Plato was still 
repelled from active participation in politics” (p. 5). Certainly 
the occasion was not dramatically propitious for a discourse on 
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the State; the most politically-minded are apt to be ethical 
individualists in the hour of death. But there is more to it than 
dramatic propriety. The life of the philosopher, that most excel- 
lent of lives, in which alone human excellence can be fully 
exhibited, is deliberately turned away from the world, towards 
activities which can be better transacted without the interference 
of the world. Thus, negatively, the emphasis of the Phaedo is 
anti-political, like that of the early dialogues. To behold the 
array of the Forms in their due order and precedence is more 
properly the function of a disembodied soul, so that the philos- 
opher is one who is endeavouring to “die daily;” that is, to 
achieve what no embodied soul can achieve. Nowhere is Socrates 
more in earnest about dger_, excellence; but nowhere is that 
deezy, more comprehensively detached from the ordinary round. 
And so, positively, that excellence is a species of contemplation, 
as far as possible removed from the diffused moral capability 
denoted by éxtetyjx in the earlier dialogues. The Phaedo, in 
fact, shows that the social interest was not the only interest which 
caused Plato to secede from Socrates. There was also, and 
perhaps most particularly, his interest in the transcendence of 
the Forms. And by the time the wrote the Laws this interest had 
slackened, so that, in the comparison of the truly Socratic dia- 
logues with the Laws, it tends to be overlooked. The Phaedo 
shows that it actually preceded the other interest which broke up 


the Socratic émetjun, the recovered interest in politics. 


Yet, even in the Phaedo, links are maintained in the world 
which in the Republic (or at least in Book V of the Republic) are 
broken. In the first place, as Dr. Bluck shows in Appendix II 
(pp. 146-150), the recovery of the Forms in reminiscence is 
stimulated by the experience of the senses; so that if there were 
a total breach between the Forms and the world, even reminiscence 
would be impossible. The world must concern us at least as a 
ladder we climb on, even though we may end by kicking it down. 
That, however, is not much of a compliment; once up, the 
philosopher as described in the Phaedo would just not come down 
again. What is perhaps more to the point is the doctrine of 
“essential attributes,” which plays so large a part in the final and, 
as Plato seems to think, conclusive argument for immortality. 
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If certain formal properties not merely inhere in, but necessarily 
characterize, certain existing things, those things hold their Forms 
down in the world and do not allow them to depart. But this 
point is not sustained in the Republic, and the general view is 
surely correct that Plato in the Phaedo goes to the extreme of 
otherworldliness. The soul, when she touches change, “wanders 
in a sort of dizzy drunken confusion” (79 C, Hackforth). In fact 
the this-worldly references in the Phaedo are survivals; and the 
same might be said of the doctrine of “powers” in Republic V. 
The Phaedo moves away from the world, the Republic towards it; 
and in each case the logical supports are of the wrong order. 

We conclude, then, that in a profoundly unpolitical dialogue, 
there is a clean break with the notion of éx.stiy7 as moral capabil- 
ity. ‘Exetépx, being withdrawn from the daily round and 
centred on the Forms, is converted from a practical skill to a 
form of contemplation. And with this intellectualism goes 
“purity.” Felicity lies in detachment (the old Pythagorean recipe 
for salvation); it consists of not being contaminated. Later Plato 
was to learn that nothing can be achieved without soiling one’s 
hands. 

It is with this contrast in mind that we turn to the Philebus, 
according to that eminent Platonist, the late M. Léon Robin, the 
most Platonic of all Plato’s writings. Ostensibly the Philebus is 
a concession to human frailty. It argues that neither intelligence 
nor pleasure is the chief good, but a mixture, insisting only that 
intelligence beats pleasure for second place. Plato is incorporat- 
ing and approving pleasure, provided it is blended from the proper 
materials and in the proper proportion. The program is one of 
compromise, as so often in dialogues of this period. Taylor, in 
his introduction (p. 28), rightly notes Plato’s new concern with 
the difference between “what is best "and “what human nature 
can compass; but what he does not mention is how reluctant- 
ly Plato accepts the conclusion. Men being what they are, 
pure reason is not their portion; but this is a decree of hard 
necessity, to which he is with difficulty reconciled. In the Phile- 
bus, Socrates appears again in the principal role, and though he 
commends the new Platonism, he also arouses in Plato the old 
passionate nostalgia for purity. In no other dialogue is there 
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such tension between his acknowledgement of the facts and his 
sense of values. As Mr. Gould says, it contains “extreme examples 
both of the acceptance of, and of the flight from, reality” (p. 224). 


There are two main illustrations of this ambivalence. In the 
first place, there is a remarkable emphasis on the purity of the 
ingredients from which the mixture is to be blended. This is 
particularly the case with pleasure; and what is held to distinguish 
the good and truly pleasant pleasures from the “false” ones is 
their being unalloyed, and not merely the plus that cancels the 
minus. In the development of this theme, as Mr. Gould again 
points out (p. 221), purity becomes something of an autonomous 
value; some hint of the underlying drives may be gathered from 
65 E, in which an aesthetic disgust about sexuality breaks through 
Plato’s habitual urbanity and for the moment shatters the 
attempted compromise. Indeed, the union of pure reason and 
pure pleasure, if it stood alone, would not indicate the required 
acquiescence in the world, for pure pleasure is not worldly plea- 
sure. But, secondly, as far as knowledge is concerned, the needs 
of practice force us to look beyond “God’s circle” to the “human 
circle” (62 A), if (62 B) “any one of us is so much as to find his 
daily way home.” The knowledge of affairs (now contrasted, not 
identified, with the true émetjyx) has to be admitted, but, sig- 
nificantly, under pressure, as a porter opens the door to a milling 
crowd outside. The purity of knowledge has to be surrendered, 
despite the emotional feeling for émetjyx over 26§4, for certain 
over empirical knowledge. In the organization of life, the claims 
of practice are paramount. The mixture then, must accept ele- 
ments which are themselves impure, but admitting it, Plato feels 
he is overborne. He is committed in advance, despite himself, to 
the final dilution (or socialization) of his early values in the 
Laws. 


The modern reader is so fascinated by Socrates (as Plato 
himself described him) and so greatly repelled by the monolithic 
spiritual uniformity of the Laws, that he may well ask why Plato 
could not have been content to report on one whom he admittedly 
admired, instead of twisting through and past him and building 
him into a structure so alien to him. The answer is that Socrates 
was a prophet and a moralist, who subordinated beauty to utility, 
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had put science behind him, and took part in politics only as a 
matter of duty. Plato was an aristocrat trained for public life, 
a lover of poetry, and a mathematician of no common order. He 
was deeply—almost religiously—moved by Socrates and his mis- 
sion, so much so that he turned against a political career, and, 
according to a story which ought to be true even if it is not, burnt 
his poetry. But his manifold interests could not be contained on 
the narrow Socratic front. In presenting Socrates he could not 
help raising problems which Socrates was not equipped to raise, 
and though he tried to be true to his spirit, as he grew in philo- 
sophical power he could not help betraying it at times. What is 
more, we ought not to wish it otherwise. The world needs polli- 
ticians and temples as well as innovators and prophets. A 
“good,” from which politics, art, and science are excluded as 
diversions, may inspire a man of genius to provide an imperish- 
able example, but it cannot be “the good for man.” Plato faced 
the problems of organized administration which prophets and 
innovators never face, and if he was wrong in his estimate of 
what philosophy could render to the city, he was at least right in 
thinking that philosophy and politics should be brought face to 
face, if only as two competitive excellences which lay claim to 
men’s allegiance. And if it is seriously maintained that moral 
capability can hold its own irrespective of politics or science, that 
may be innocence or it may be heroism, but it is not the way of 
the world. Those who, like the reviewer, are convinced by 
Mr. Gould’s theory of émetjuy in the early dialogues, must then 
admit that Plato had no option but to think his way past it. 

Yet he did not altogether betray Socrates. He shared his 
moral passion, his conviction that nothing matters but the soul, 
and, not least, he kept alive his method of inquiry. Even the 
Guardians of the Republic and the Nocturnal Council of the Laws, 
as philosophers, are charged with the duty of “following the 
argument whithersoever it blows;” and their title to supremacy 
is not so much that they have the truth as that they alone can dis- 
cover it. Politically, under stress of necessity, Plato is author- 
itarian, even to the prescribing of ideologies. In philosophy, 
where no necessity besets him, he is to the last degree open- 
minded. His dialogues are teasing, tentative, exploratory, 
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insinuating, and undogmatic. They are a literary joy and a sys- 
tematizer’s despair. No liberal or sceptical philosopher ever 
opened up more channels of unfinished inquiry than this great 
authoritarian, nurtured by Socrates, and inspired by his per- 
sonality and his values, but forced back step by step, despite 
inward resistance, into the planned propaganda-state by the 
relentless impact of necessity. 


University of Melbourne. 





FACT AND VALUE 
DOROTHY WALSH 


poet to Professor Everett Hall,’ a basic difference between 
the Thomistic outlook of the thirteenth century and the contem- 
porary intellectual situation is that the latter is marked by a dis- 
tinction between fact and value essentially alien to the former. 
It is the history of this change, particularly as it is associated with 
the rise and development of modern science, that is the theme of 
his recent book. 

But what is thus presented is something additional to a 
study in the history of ideas. The author courageously under- 
takes not simply to recount but to interpret the story and, indeed, 
to point out the lesson to be learned from it. This lesson is not 
that we have gone astray and that our business is to discover 
where we took the wrong turning and who is chiefly responsible 
for this misdirection. On the contrary, the slow and difficult 
development of a value-free mode of scientific thought is accounted 
a positive gain. But though this is so, we have no grounds for 
complacency. Indeed our present situation is described as one of 
crisis and predicament. This is because scientific success in the 
independent treatment of fact has not been matched by a com- 
parable success in the independent treatment of value. The latter 
is our most pressing intellectual task and we are warned that it 
will be exceedingly difficult, requiring, indeed, the development 
of nothing less than a whole new logic and methodology. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a study of the breakup 
of the medieval synthesis and the rise and development of modern 
science, but no attempt is made to deal with the entire history of 
science. The author’s interpretative interest is, indeed, better 
served by the selective procedure he has followed. This is the 
detailed consideration, in full historical context, of the develop- 
ment of two different sciences: physics and economics. 


' Modern Science and Human Values (Princeton: Van Nostrand Co., 
1956). 
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The Thomistic outlook was at once rationalistic, teleogical, 
and commonsensical. Hall shows, with a wealth of detail that 
cannot be here reproduced, that the rise of modern science was a 
difficult intellectual achievement chiefly because it involved a bold 
break with commonsense. The medieval (Aristotelian) notion of 
natural motion was not only teleological but in accordance with 
ordinary appearances. The medieval notion of wealth and 
exchange and “the just price” was intelligible not only by reference 
to the maintenance of an established social hierarchy, accepted as 
given, but also because in this society economic goods were largely 
consumer goods. To pass from what can be directly observed 
under ordinary conditions and from what can be directly enjoyed 
and consumed, to complicated theories about motion and price 
which, though grounded in data, were built up mathematically 
from such data and justified by inclusion in a system seeking the 
treatment of as many uniformities through as few general laws as 
possible, involved a revolution in thinking which achieved its 
success by the imaginative and intellectual boldness of indirection. 
Of course the development of economics was late, hesitant, and 


halting, as compared to the development of physics. There were 
many reasons for this, not the least of which was that economists 
often assumed the role of social reformers. 


Hall, rightly it would seem, makes a great deal of the 
influence of Newton. The Principia was not only accepted as 
authoritative in physics; it came to be regarded as the model for 
scientific achievement. Adam Smith was only one of many who 
consciously aspired to provide something comparable in the study 
of human behavior. The difficulties in the path of this enterprise 
are carefully delineated by reference to multifarious historical 
influences operative in different periods. 

Any summary must omit the detail that constitutes a great 
part of the interest of this book. Since, however, the author is 
genuinely concerned with interpretation and conclusion, examina- 
tion of conclusion is in order. This conclusion is that the story 
recounted concerning physics and economics is a story of the 
development and triumph of a new method and this method is 
conceived to be a method for dealing with matter-of-fact to the 
exclusion of value considerations. 
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No doubt there is something in this, but one wonders why 
the author is so sure. Hall correctly recognizes the strong ration- 
alistic element in the development of physics and the lack of 
concern for “the untidy appearances,” as disclosed to ordinary 
perception, in the search for a more esoteric, ideal, and perfect 
order. In short, the physicists were sustained by a faith in the 
mathematical perfection of nature. What is this if not a value 
assumption? It is surely significant that the Copernican scheme 
recommended itself, initially, on the basis of its mathematical 
elegance. Also, it is worth noticing that in the period of the 
Renaissance, art and science were thought to be closely related 
since both concerned an order more perfect and intelligible than 
that disclosed to casual perception. All this does not sound like 
the abandonment of value in favor of the single-minded pursuit 
of matter-of-fact. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
though “value” is said to refer in general to what is good or bad, 
or what ought or ought not to be, it is nevertheless the case that 
when Hall thinks of value he thinks of the ethical or moral. In 
his introduction he says that he intends to omit aesthetic con- 


siderations but it is a question whether this mav be done by 
anyone who proposes to write at large about value. 


Probably, however, something is involved deeper than the 
failure to recognize any mode of value except the moral. Hall’s 
conclusion is not unrelated to a basic assumption. This is the 
view, several times unequivocally stated, that questions of matter- 
of-fact can never be answered by reference to value and that ques- 
tions of value can never be answered by reference to fact. To 
insist on this separation, which is clearly the intent of the author, 
is to be committed to the view that though value assumptions 
may have operated as a factor in motivation, they could not have 
operated as guiding principles in the development of any science 
that shows an increasing capacity to deal with matter-of-fact. In 
short, if science has demonstrated its capacity to deal successfully 
with fact, this can only have been achieved through a gradual 
elimination of questions of value. 


The second part of the book is devoted to the consideration 
of what has been achieved in the way of an independent investi- 
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gation of value. It will come as no surprise that Hall chooses to 
concentrate attention on ethical and legal doctrines. 

Beginning with the medieval fusion (or confusion) of fact 
and value, we can discern the genesis of two rival theories for 
dealing with value: Thomistic rationalism and Augustinian volun- 
tarism (carried further by Scotus but most fully articulated by 
Ockham). “The rationalist is one who has faith that reason can 
be relied upon to answer questions of value; he usually goes fur- 
ther and identifies the good life in the individual or state with 
one in which reason is in control. The voluntarist, on the con- 
trary, puts what trust he has (if any) in the good will, and sees 
the highest values as conformances with some superior or 
sovereign will” (p. 291). However, the actual point of conflict 
lies deeper. The rationalist conceives the moral goodness or legal 
propriety of conduct as being determined by the nature of the 
conduct itself (including in many cases its context, conse- 
quences, etc.). Voluntarists find that value (good or bad) attaches 
to behavior extrinsically by virtue of some external source which 
connects that type of action with its goodness or badness as the 
case may be. 

This way of putting the matter reveals what the author else- 
where candidly confesses: a greater sympathy with the ration- 
alistic approach. It is clear that he regards the voluntaristic 
view as tending relentlessly in the direction of “reading values 
out of the world” by reducing them to the arbitrary facts of 
interest or desire, and it is his fundamental conviction, none the 
less operative for not being afforded explicit defense in this book, 
that both facts and values are objective constituents of the world. 
The trouble, however, is that it is precisely the voluntarists who 
most quickly move in the direction of recognizing that value state- 
ments (interpreted as expressing desires or commands) are 
radically different from statements of fact. Accordingly, Hall is 
forced to concede the greater clear-headedness of writers such as 
Hobbes, who are basically wrong, and the muddle-headedness of 
writers such as Locke, who are far more reasonable. What it 
comes to is that Hall's greater sympathy with the rationalistic 
approach, in that it seeks to preserve the objectivity of values and 
the cognitive character of ethical judgments, leaves him still dis- 
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satisfied since the rationalist tendency to ground such judgments 
in doctrine about the nature of man or in natural law fails to 
observe the distinction he is intent on having: the distinction 
between what is and what ought to be. 


In his sequential examination of ethical theorists (the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, the moral sense philosophers, the Utilitarians) 
Hall constantly returns to the question: Did they or did they not 
recognize a clear distinction between the factual and the nor- 
mative? Though there are symptoms of such recognition, the 
answer, on the whole, is no. With Kant, however, this recogni- 
tion comes clear. Though no one should ever act out of a pure 
regard for duty, this is, nevertheless, what ought to be done. The 
endorsement of Kant on these grounds makes it surprising that 
Hall does not go on to consider such a post-Kantian as Nicolai 
Hartmann who undertook to provide for the difference between 
the is and the ought on the basis of an ontological separation of 
a realm of fact from a realm of value. 


Of contemporary ethical theories, intuitionism is most sym- 
pathetically regarded. But yet it will not do to suppose that value 


is a quality or property, however “non-natural.” It would, after 
all, simply be the case that the entity in question had or had not 
the quality or property. Thus Hall’s variation on “the open 
question” still applies: Ought it to be the case? 

At times one is tempted to conclude that Everett Hall is intent 
on demanding the impossible: a provision for objective value that 
is not in anyway grounded on what is the case. But this con- 
clusion would not be justified. We know from Hall's earlier study 
of value as well as from the tentative suggestions presented in 
the final chapter of this book, that he recognizes that there must 
be some association between fact and value. What he is really 
opposed to is any method of formulating value judgments that 
tends to confuse them with statements of what is actually the 
case. 


Hall has been impressed by the recent achievements in lin- 
guistic analysis. The positivists’ distinction between statements 
of fact and value expressions meets with his approval. But this 
very approval creates his problem, for he is not content with 
these philosophers’ explanation of why value utterances are dif- 
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ferent. He cannot believe that the valuational element in value 
judgments is nothing but an expression of attitude, emotion, 
decision, or command. He holds, to the contrary, that value 
judgments make cognitive claims. But what particularly bothers 
him is the question: How can such judgments be formulated? 
How can the cognitive claim be retained without jeopardizing that 
distinction between fact and value that has, with such difficulty, 
been won? The suggestion he puts forward is that since the judg- 
ment cannot be a judgment about a quality, or relation, or 
property, it must be about “an it-were-good (or bad), an it-were 
fitting (or unfitting) that the object exist and have the properties 
it is perceived or pictured as having” (p. 474). The awkward- 
ness of this phraseology is considered to be the sign that we need 
to devise a new and appropriate logic for dealing with value. This 
is the task to which we are summoned in a voice none the less 
insistent for being modulated. It is the voice of one serious and 
troubled and burdened with what the Quakers call “a concern.” 

This note of concern, so characteristic of Everett Hall, is 
quite lacking in DeWitt Parker’s last work, The Philosophy of 
Value.* There are, of course, problems, but there is nothing fun- 
damentally puzzling about the nature of value or, indeed, about its 
relation to fact. 

Parker subscribes to the view that one should begin one’s 
examination of value not at the complex level of ethics or aes- 
thetics, but with what is basic, primitive, and generic. Generic, 
positive, intrinsic value is encountered in the experience of as- 
suagement of desire. Value, in this basic sense, is the objective 
(not object) of desire and this objective is identical with the 
satisfying activity of realization. 

It will be a matter of pained surprise to some philosophers 
that after Moore anyone would need to have it pointed out to him 
that the statement: X is an assuagement of desire, does not mean 
the same thing as: X is good. But Parker is not so easily dis- 
posed of. Though he clearly has a preference for the method of 
proceeding through an examination of experience rather than 
through an examination of linguistic usage, he is aware of the 


? Edited by William K. Frankena (Ann Arbor, 1957). 
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possibility of the Moorean objection. What he has to say in reply 
is that any such objection involves a notion of good in some 
qualified sense—probably moral good. What it comes to, I think, 
is that Parker holds that “good” in the basic generic sense, carries 
the meaning of “good to” (you, me, somebody). If we take it 
this way a claim might be made that it would be implausible to 
say: Person P is now experiencing an assuagement of his desire 
but he is not experiencing anything good (to him). 

It can be seen that Parker endorses what has been called the 
relational or the interest theory of value, but he is critical of the 
formulation of this view by writers such as Perry. Value is not 
a quality (actual or potential) supervening upon an object 
because interest is taken in it. Interests are, indeed, commonly 
directed to objects, but what is basic is the objective of interest 
or desire and this is the satisfaction of the interest itself. Good- 
ness, in the generic sense, is satisfaction; badness is frustration. 

The main problem for any theory such as Parker’s is the 
working out of a plausible transition from good and bad in the 
generic sense to goodness and badness in some qualified sense, for 
example, moral goodness. Parker undertakes this by stressing 
the social nature of man and his capacity for “second order 
desires.” Though “the focal self” is centered in some desire or 
appetite seeking assuagement, “the matrix self” has continuity 
and range and is concerned with “a life-plan” at once social and 
individual. What the matrix self seeks is happiness, and happi- 
ness is interpreted as a fusion of achievement, harmony, and 
mastery or power. Thus, though Parker recognizes the capacity 
of man to take an interest in the interest of others, to desire the 
fulfillment of standards, to live in memory and anticipation beyond 
the present, it is yet the case that however far afield he goes in 
the delineation of qualified modes of value, he clings to the ego- 
centricity characteristic of his account of primitive generic value. 
“What should never be forgotten is the kind of fact values are: 
facts of feeling, of desire, of satisfaction and decision, with no 
lodgment in the universe outside centers of experience” (p. 210). 
He confesses to being a relativitist “if by relativism be meant that 
the good and the better have no ‘absolute’ meaning, but have 
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meaning only in relation to an individual life-plan or matrix self” 
(p. 237). 

But though values are, in a sense, a kind of fact, expressions 
of value are to be distinguished from expressions of fact. 
Expressions of value are vectoral currents of feeling which over- 
flow into expressive media and, as such, are neither true nor 
false (p. 68). 

It can be seen that DeWitt Parker has nothing to offer 
towards a solution of Everett Hall’s problem. Hall would be 
bound to regard this as just one more version of “voluntarism.” 
But for anyone interested in the development of naturalistic value 
theory, this book shows something. What it shows is the frank 
and total abandonment of the hope entertained by such earlier 
writers as Perry and Dewey. This was the hope of validating 
value judgments, particularly ethical judgments, by procedures 
not only empirical but essentially scientific. The abandonment of 
this hope effects a rapprochement between Parker and _ those 
philosophers referred to by the admittedly barbarous expression, 
“positivistic non-cognitivists.” 

But Parker’s arrival at this destination is the result of some- 
thing additional. This is his rather limited conception of the 
experience of self-transcendence which he thinks of exclusively in 
terms of an extension of personal sympathy. Accordingly, he 
cannot recognize anything really distinctive in a moral require- 
ment and he, therefore, sees no need to provide for a distinctive 
moral awareness. The only distinction that seems to count for 
him is the distinction between what I spontaneously want and 
what I want after I reflect on what I need for the furtherance of 
my life-plan. This egocentricity is none the less objectionable for 
being part of the furniture of what was obviously a genial mind. 

What needs to be recognized is that this egocentricity is not 
an inevitable feature of any naturalistic approach. The provision 
of a natural setting for the experience of “objective requiredness” 
was made some time ago by Wolfgang Kohler * and the implica- 
tions this has for ethics have been admirably developed by Maurice 
Mandelbaum.* 


* The Place of Value in a World of Facts (New York, 1938). 
* The Phenomenology of Moral Experience (Glencoe, Ill., 1955). 
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Perhaps the old labels “naturalistic” and “non-naturalistic” 
are no longer useful. Certainly it is the case that if naturalism is 
simply empiricism, the requirement laid down by C. D. Broad for 
“non-naturalistic” ethics, namely, the recognition that unique and 
distinctive moral predicates are not reducible to non-moral pred- 
icates, can be fully met by any empirical naturalist wise enough 
to recognize that moral experience is a distinctive kind of experi- 
ence, that the structure of moral situations is a distinctive kind of 
structure, and that moral awareness is a distinctive kind of 
awareness. 

Here is a provision for that sense of the fitting and the un- 
fitting that Everett Hall so earnestly seeks. Why does he not 
recognize it? The answer, | think, is that he cannot detach him- 
self from the worry about “what we are going to say.” His belief 
that we need a new logic springs from the assumption that the 
locus of the problem of moral judgment, and therefore its solu- 
tion, is to be found at the linguistic level. Much as we have 
profited from the present preoccupation with the analysis of 
language, perhaps the time has come to redirect our attention to 


the analysis of experience. It is not at all impossible that if we 
have a more adequate understanding of what we experience we 
shall not be so worried about what to say. 


Smith College. 
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Many philosophical readers will be aware by now that Joseph 
Needham, F. R. S., Cambridge biochemist, and author of a stand- 
ard, three-volume work on chemical embryology, has under- 
taken one of the great works of learning of our age,’ and that his 
reconnaissance in depth of a field never before surveyed by any 
author, Chinese or Western, is novel not only in subject matter 
but in its philosophical conception, and has drawn howls of rage 
as well as cries of wonder from the world of scholarship. 

Two properties of Joseph Needham are at once apparent: the 
nearly incredible display of learning he is able to muster, and 
the frankly tendentious character of his writing. His tendentious- 
ness is without guile and often charming. Whether or not it 
invalidates his work as a historian of science is a matter on which 
we are willing to reserve judgment. Indeed, we have no choice, 
for he has taken the unusual measure—it is, among other things, 
a master-stroke of publicity—of devoting both volumes that have 
thus far appeared (more than 1000 pages in all) to a series of 
leisurely propaedeutic essays in which the narrative of scientific 
history as such plays no part. 

In the volumes to come, so a 20-page table of contents tells 
us, we shall hear of such fascinating subjects as indeterminate 
analysis and alligation in Chinese algebra, armillary spheres of 
the Han dynasty, the original seismograph and camera obscura, 
early Chinese acoustics and the evolution of equal temperament, 
lodestone spoons, “south-pointers” and “ladles of majesty,” eccen- 
tric gears, Cardan suspensions, hodometers, swapes, squarepallet 
chain-pumps and valve pumps, kites, parachutes, and balloons in 


* Science and Civilization in China, 7 vols. projected (Cambridge, 
Eng.: The University Press, 1954, 1956). Volume I: Introductory 
Orientations (1954), $10. Volume II: History of Scientific Thought 
(1956), $14.50. Volumes III-VII: to come. 
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East and West, wall and canal building, the first fore-and-aft rig, 
“magazine” crossbows, the origins of alchemy and porcelain, the 
discovery of sex in plants, locust control, and the lacquer, tea, 
and insect-wax industries in rural China. The volumes in hand 
are quite another matter. “Since neither scientists nor historians 
of science could be expected to have a sufficient previous knowl- 
edge of the scene on which ancient and medieval Chinese scientists 
played their parts” (I, 18), they comprise a series of chapters— 
learned, opinionated, and stylistically superb—on Chinese lin- 
guistics, geography, history, and philosophy. 

Before commenting on these chapters we must make a bow 
to the physical presence of these books. With a loving care that 
is truly Chinese, author and publishers have collaborated to make 
them an aesthetic whole. Mr. Needham’s neat, thorough, and 
often unusual methodology are given a dress of masterly typog- 
raphy and fitting decoration of an order quite impossible to 
achieve in this country. The elaborate footnotes are conveniently 
but unobtrusively present on each page in two banks of clear, fine 
type—the second reserved for Chinese characters. References are 
by author’s name and a code number, which serve to locate them 
in one of the three bibliographies—Chinese before 1800, Chinese 
and Japanese since 1800, and Western—of which there are 
117 pages in these two volumes. (There are also 60 pages of 
index.) A cluster of scientific demigods stare balefully from a 
Taoist scroll reproduced on the binding, brandishing carpenters’ 
and astronomers’ implements; and characteristic evidences of 
Needham’s catholic and synoptic mind are to be found in the very 
first pages: quotations from Bertrand Russell and Robert Hooke, 
a title page in Chinese from the brush of an eminent non-Party 
economist of the Chinese People’s Republic, a notice of subven- 
tion by the Bollingen Foundation, and gracious dedications to a 
merchant-apothecary of Nanking and to British professors of 
divinity, Persian, and Chinese. 

Like an army, a scholarly work of this magnitude is no better 
than its sources of supply. Mr. Needham is fortunate to have had 
the assistance of Mr. Wang Ling, of Academia Sinica and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, especially in historiography and translation. 
In addition, various sections have had the criticism of a long list 
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of scientists and students of Asia (I, 15; II, xxiii). Yet Needham 
is just the opposite of those early sinologues who acquired their 
whole scholarly stock in trade at the elbow of a Chinese “vener- 
able master.” He is a distinguished experimentalist in biochemis- 
try and morphogenesis who, among many other humane acquire- 
ments, has a command of the history and philosophy of science. 
Twenty years ago, at Cambridge, his interest was aroused by 
three Chinese biochemists and he began the study of Chinese, 
which he continued under an unusually brilliant teacher, the late 
Gustav Haloun. From 1942 to 1946 he headed the scientific liai- 
son mission of the British Embassy in China. Making the rounds 
of China’s refugee universities he had unusual opportunities to 
consult with philosophers and archaeologists, Taoist abbots, 
pathologists and mathematicians, versed in the history of their 
disciplines. As Americans then in China can testify, he did much 
to organize interest in the history of science and thus rally the 
morale of researchers without laboratories, who were dispirited 
by Kuomintang thought-control. 

Joseph Needham’s mandate to write Science and Civilisation 
in China is unique. It is with good justice as well as modest self 
respect—the true phlegme britannique of a Phileas Fogg—that 
he sets out the “rather unusual collocation of circumstances 
required to pertain before a scholar could even envisage” such an 
undertaking (1, 5, 6): Training and research in science and the 
history of science, knowledge of its social background, experience 
of life in China “preferably neither as a missionary, a regular 
diplomat nor a merchant”;* enough Chinese for access to original 
sources, and “the good fortune of guidance from a wide range of 
Chinese scientists and scholars.” 

The introductory chapter of Volume I includes a “note on the 
Chinese language” which seems to us one of the weak parts of the 
book. Most of it is in fact a note on Chinese writing, not on the 


* One of the reviewers, who was a merchant in China for six or 
seven years, here demurs. It is possible for a merchant to develop insights 
into what people do and why they do it that supplement those of an 
academician; and a valuable by-product is the discovery that what scholars 
think they know about merchants (e.g., in China) is sometimes as 
mythological as what merchants think they know about scholars (e.g., in 
America). 
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Chinese language. Needham realizes the historical importance of 
Chinese morpheme-graphs. Because they were understood by the 
elite, no matter what the dialect they actually spoke, they served 
to unite a country of great diversity. In appreciating their polit- 
ical importance, however, he overestimates their linguistic impor- 
tance. We scarcely believe that a few hundred scribes in the Chou 
dynasty could have so influenced living speech in every Chinese 
village as to “force the language into a monosyllabic mould” (I, 
27, note b). In fairness to Needham we must state that he only 
cites this as a possible view; but the citation typifies the lack of 
expertness of this section. He speaks, for example, on the same 
page, of “ideographs”; but so far as we know, all Chinese writing 
is logographic. ‘“Syllabic alphabet,” again on the same page, is 
a contradiction in terms. “All sinologists” (1, 34, note c) should 
know by now that there are no “primitive” and “highly developed” 
languages—not, at any rate, within the purview of empirical 
knowledge. 

Needham does rather well at rationalizing Bernhard Karlgren’s 
account of the six kinds of Chinese characters, but we wish, for 
his sake and ours, that he had compared this with the later 
remarks of one of the most brilliant Chinese linguists, Y. R. Chao, 
in his Mandarin Primer and Cantonese Primer (Cambridge, Eng., 
1948). We wish, too, that he had said more about the Chinese 
language itself. We are promised something on this for Volume 
VII, but in view of the serial nature of the publication we should 
have liked the discussion to be closer to the philosophical chapters. 
One of Needham’s great themes is the organic, non-mechanistic 
nature of Chinese thought. We consider it likely that if the 
Chinese think that way, it is in part because their language pre- 
disposes them to, just as our Indo-European languages predispose 
us to think, not of states or kinds of being, but of material objects 
doing things to other material objects. 

Two properties of Chinese incline us to this view. One is the 
licence of Chinese morphemes to appear as either nouns or verbs. 
Some English words have this licence, but in Chinese it is the 
rule. Chinese grammar is positional. In English, parts of speech 
are form-classes, lists of words with certain privileges of occur- 
rence; in Chinese they are sentence-positions in which almost any 
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word can occur. John K. Fairbank (The United States and China 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1948], p. 75) has described the tyranny of 
terms imposed by Chinese characters: for instance, a denial of the 
Confucian virtue of jen (humanitas) would have seemed a denial 
of the existence of the character jen—which is absurd. But it is 
well to remember that the word jen could mean not merely an 
entity, but an action or state of that entity; in other words, some- 
thing organic. 

This brings us to the second property, the nature of word- 
modification in Chinese. In Indo-European languages modifica- 
tion is chiefly by adjectives, which are a sub-class of substantives. 
In Chinese it is chiefly by stative verbs, a sub-class of verbs. One 
says of a thing, not that it has a certain property, but that it 
comports itself in a certain way. This, too, is very organic. 

Needham’s romanization is unfortunate; he carries method, 
we think, almost to the point of madness. He has invented lis 
own embellishment of the standard Giles modification of the Wade 
system, and we recall that when Wade first published his system a 
contemporary remarked that the debate over the best way to 
romanize Chinese would long continue, but at least there could 
now be no doubt about the worst way. Needham has managed 
to deprive Wade-Giles of its only virtue, familiarity. Moreover the 
change itself is not a good one. He substitutes an h for the apos- 
trophe symbolizing the aspiration of a consonant. Thus ch’ing 
becomes chhing, ts’'ui becomes tshui, etc. This makes the h 
ambiguous and creates confusing resemblances to totally dif- 
ferent English sounds. Incidentally, the word sheng (“to live,” 
“life”) , is incorrectly written seng throughout. On the other hand 
seng is missing from the table of Chinese syllables on I, 37, 
although a word meaning “priest” is thus pronounced. Else- 
where provincial and archaic pronunciations are occasionally used. 

The linguistic remarks are followed by a chapter on bibliog- 
raphy which ‘is really an account of the kinds of Chinese books 
Needham has been able to use. Even here, however, his com- 
ments are anything but routine; they sparkle with the perceptions 
of an original mind. Next comes a masterly “Geographical intro- 
duction,” (including geotectonics). Needham discusses human 
geography in terms of the very distinct physical provinces whose 
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peoples have often vied for dominance in China. This is a sound 
treatment. Indeed, we can think of few since von Richthofen who 
have had as good an eye for the lay of the land and its implication 
in the economic and social life of the Chinese. The “Historical 
introduction” is also very good—in fact, we thought it more 
sophisticated and trenchant than most one-volume histories of 
China. 


These introductions are for the most part straightforward, 
factual accounts. We shall not criticise them in detail as they do 
not raise the philosophical questions that we find in the ensuing 
chapters. They are followed by another introduction, entitled 
“Conditions of travel of scientific ideas and techniques between 
China and Europe.” Here diffusion and convergence are judi- 
ciously analyzed and there is also a foretaste of what we shall learn 
in later volumes. An interesting table lists four mechanical tech- 
niques (screw, force-pump, crankshaft, clockwork) that reached 
China from the West, with time-lags varying from 13 to four 
centuries, and 26 that came to the West from China, with 
time-lags of from possibly 17 centuries to one century.’ Then 
there are more doubtful cases for which the records suggest simul- 
taneous appearance: in the realm of scientific thought. These 
include, in the fifth century B. C., Zeno’s Eleatic paradoxes and 
those of Hui Shih, and knowledge of the lunar cycle of sea urchins 
by Aristotle and “Kuan Tzu” 200 years later. 


Needham describes the trade routes and the sorts of people that 
used them. In general, he believes that diffusion was more prob- 
able in early periods and convergence in later periods: the hodo- 
meter “seems not very likely to have been invented twice in the 
-3rd century, but today, if it did not already exist, it could be 
put together by any young mechanic in almost any country 
in the world” (I, 229). Needham makes careful use of 
A. L. Kroeber’s concept of stimulus diffusion—see also I, 243, 


’ A question may be raised about Europe's knowledge of coal, here 
attributed to Marco Polo in the thirteenth century (I, 243) and to Ibn 
Battutah in the fourteenth (1, 217). It seems odd that Needham should 
not know that coal was much used by the Romans in Britain more than 
a thousand years earlier. Why did the knowledge not spread back to 
Italy? Loss of knowledge is as interesting historically as transmission. 
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note a; this is one of the few instances in which he draws on 
American social thought. 

Philosophers will naturally be most anxious to turn to 
Vol. Il, “History of scientific thought.” Whatever the fascination 
and novelty of the first volume, we think they will find this one 
even more interesting and also more disturbing. Since Needham 
makes it abundantly clear what he wishes to prove, we can 
summarize his train of thought in brief compass. 

Pride of place—his own expression, apparently indicating 
historical importance rather than personal preference—goes to 
Confucianism, the credo of the scholar-gentry who ruled China 
for over 2,000 years. These people—the ju chia or literati— 
thought mostly about means to good government and orderly 
family life. They were rational humanists, and their very ration- 
alism made them shy away from those pursuits which lead men 
to science. “The subjects on which the Master never talked were: 
extraordinary things (natural prodigies), unnatural strength, 
disorders (in Nature) and spiritual beings” (II, 14; Needham’s 
translation of Confucius, Analects, 7, xx). Moreover, as “feudal 
bureaucrats” living on land rents they were averse to technology 
and hence to experimentalism. 

The Taoists, on the other hand, are Needham’s heroes. 
Their insights into Nature “fully equalled pre-Aristotelian Greek 
thought, and lie at the basis of all Chinese science” (II, 1). They 
were mystics and anarchists (Needham would say democrats) , 
who at first tried to become one with Nature and later tried to 
alter it in various advantageous ways. This was the common 
origin of magic and science, giving rise to astrology, metallurgy, 
pharmaceutics, physiology, and alchemy (which was invented 
by the Chinese) .* 

Then there were Mohists—a religious league, practising 
defensive warfare for the sake of pacifism in the chaotic late 





* A weakness in Needham’s references to magic is his indiscrim- 
inate use of the term “shaman.” We prefer to use “shaman” only for 
North Asian societies where social units are small and widely scattered 
and the practitioner of magic is a markedly solitary individual. The 
other element is Chinese magic is South Asian. It is a group-magic of 
village communities. By distinguishing between these elements, a sharper 
analysis of Taoism can be made. 
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Chou period. This led them to a certain amount of empirical 
science, and somehow, too, it led them to an oddly modern 
concern with the logic of scientific models of Nature. These 
were also logicians as such, who raised the question of universals 
and other fundamental problems of knowledge. 


Taoists, Mohists, and Logicians together failed to develop 
syllogistics, which would have been a necessary step on the road 
to modern science, but evolved instead a sort of “coordinative 
thinking” (opposed to Western “subordinative thinking’), in 
which questions about causation were not asked: “Things 
behaved in particular ways not necessarily because of prior 
actions or impulsions of other things, but because their position 
in the ever-moving cyclical universe was such that they were 
endowed with intrinsic natures which made that behaviour 
inevitable for them... they reacted upon each other not so 
much by mechanical impulsion or causation as by a kind of 
mysterious resonance” (II, 283). 

The Legalists denied this world-view, and tried to replace 
customary patterns in science and society with positive legal 
enactments and mechanistic notions. A host of other schools, 
however, elaborated the view and applied it to cosmology and 
all phenomena. They thought of primal matter-energy—ch’i— 
as acquiring form in space and time under the aspects of the 
reciprocal opposites yin and yang—dark and light, negative and 
positive, feminine and masculine; the morally neutral first prin- 
ciples of the universe, which further differentiate (according to 
a descriptive, if not temporal, order) into the five elements 
(water, fire, wood, metal, earth) and thence into the myriad 
entities. Care should be taken to note that the word hsing, con- 
ventionally translated as “elements,” means not primary sub- 
stances, in the Greek sense, but types of organization which the 
ether (ch’i) can assume. The word signifies “a going,” “a proc- 
ess.” This is, indeed, a philosophy of process, and Needham 
thinks it admirable up to this point; but he demurs at its further 
elaboration into the mystique of the 64 hexagrams, which 
retarded science by providing facile and irrelevant explanations 
of all phenomena. 


During the long Middle Ages of Europe, China continued to 
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prosper and led the world in technology. During the Sui, T’ang, 
and Sung dynasties, when books printed on paper became com- 
mon, multiplying the dissemination of knowledge, and social 
sophistication increased, the Confucians found it necessary to 
catch up with the Taoists and Buddhists in cosmology. This led 
them to formulate the doctrines of the “ supreme pole” (unifying 
principle), and ultimately to Chu Hsi’s twelfth century philos- 
ophy of li (“pattern”) and ch’i (“matter-energy”). This phi- 
losophy differs from Aristotle’s forms in that li and ch’i are equal, 
mutually necessary, and exist forever without creator or cause 
in a cyclical progression of condensations and evaporations of the 
universe. 


This is a great story, one to which this article cannot, of 
course, do justice. Before commenting on a few of the main 
points, let us pause to note an odd fact which may already have 
struck the reader. It appears that most of the complete Science 
and Civilisation is to deal with technology. Evidently Vol. II 
contains most of what Needham has to say about scientific 
thought as such; and much of that is not really scientific thought 
but thought that would have been scientific if it had been thought 
by scientists rather than by armchair moralists and litterateurs. 

Some Taoist and Yin-Yang philosophers from Tsou Yen 
(c. 350-270 B. C.) onwards were, of course, both thinkers and 
scientists, or at any rate magicians; but as philosophy grew more 
scientific—by which Needham means closer to the metaphysics 
of Whitehead and the like—it also grew more estranged from 
workaday science. The great neo-Confucianists, who made the 
closest approximation, were not scientists except in philology. 
By the Ming dynasty we find that the great philosopher Wang 
Yang-ming eschewed the principle of ko wu, “investigating 
things,” because after staring at a grove of bamboos for seven 
days “I was unable to understand the principle of the bamboos. . . 
I became ill because of having been wearied and burdened by 
thoughts... And I came to the conclusion that research could 
only concentrate introspectively on one’s self” (II, 510). It would 
be difficult to imagine a more complete incomprehension of the 
empirical method. 


Granting China’s initial advantage in both scientific thought 
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and technology, why did the two traditions fail to interact suffi- 
ciently well to produce among the Chinese the equivalent of 
modern science—or perhaps something better? Now the experi- 
ence of men heretofore shows that societies in time develop the 
technology they need—or else perish. Something in Chinese 
society, then, acted to inhibit the growth of science—or at least 
did not want and need it. 


What was that something? In order to answer this question, 
Needham becomes a social thinker; indeed his title implies that 
Science and Civilisation is a social history of science in China. In 


every part of these two volumes he deals with science in a social 
context, and we expect that he will continue to do so. Therefore 
we feel aggrieved when he reserves his own analysis of Chinese 
society for the very last volume. 

Nevertheless, we have inklings of what he has in mind. There 
is no doubt, for example, as to his preference for Taoists over 
Confucians. He likes the former because they followed the tao 
of nature and, in the beginning, opposed feudalism and class dif- 
ferentiation and favored an individualistic, primitive communism 
like that of the Levellers and Diggers, whom Needham has long 
admired. (See his Time, the Refreshing River (London, 1943], 
and History is on our side (London, 1946].) “Perhaps the future 
belongs to their philosophy” (II, 152). Moreover, “the physio- 
logy of the Taoists might be primitive and fanciful,” but “They 
had a much more adequate attitude to the male, the female and 
the cosmic background than the paternal-repressive austerity of 
Confucianism, so typical of a feudal property-owning mental state” 
(loc. cit.)—a statement which we find rather odd, for despite the 
communal sexual rites of Han Taoism and other aspects of the 
Chinese sexual tradition which Needham describes with a humor 
that is both tender and prim, one might just as well call Confu- 
cianism the phileia of kin and family, and Taoism (in many 
instances) the solitary agape of hags and hermits. 

In passing, we note that Needham has not always felt so grim 
about Confucianism. In History is on our side, cited above, on 
p. 165, Confucius is credited with “sincerely philanthropic ration- 
alism;” on the other hand neo-Confucianism, which he now likes 
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so well, he then said was “overlaid ... by Buddhist pessimism 
and Taoist magic.” 

We have another clue to Needham’s social thought in the term 
“feudal bureaucracy,” which is listed 23 times in the index to 
Vol. Il. As he never tells us what it is—that is reserved for 
Vol. Vil—we must discuss it as best we may. It is the current 
Marxist term for Chinese society from the third century B. C. to 
modern times, and we think it thoroughly unsatisfactory. To 
begin with, it contradicts itself: we normally think of a feudal 
society as one that does not encourage a bureaucracy, and of a 
bureaucratic state as one that does not protect the survival of 
feudalism. Of course the term could mean that Chinese society 
was bureaucratic in stable times and feudal in unstable times; but 
Marxism, or at least contemporary Marxists, neglects the phenom- 
enon of historical devolution—a weakness that may well go 
back to the strong influence of Darwinian evolutionary theory on 
Marx himself. 

Since we do not yet have Needham to quote, we must grope 
our own way forward. According to Marxist historians of society, 
a feudal period is required in order that capitalism may develop 
out of it. Here the Chinese have not been obliging. Their feudal 
period ended in the third century B. C., but capitalism did not 
begin until recent times. What could Marxists do with this 
2,000-year hiatus, unforeseen by European theorists? Two moves 
have been made. One has been to call the whole of it a “transi- 
tion period”—an evasion that need not be dignified by debate. 
The other is to call it “feudal bureaucratism,” a term all the more 
difficult to analyze because Russian and Chinese Marxists, 
especially, have so often used “feudal” merely to convey strong 
but imprecise disapprobation. 

We ourselves suspect that a major key to the problem, which 
has not been investigated, as far as our reading goes, by any 
Marxist social historian, though it has been reconnoitered by 
Wolfram Eberhard, especially in his Conquerors and Rulers: Social 
Forces in Medieval China (Leiden, 1952), is that Chinese feuda- 
lism, unlike European feudalism, did not leave behind it a system 
of primogeniture. In the Chinese “extended family” succession 
was not by individuals but devolved from the senior generation as 
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a group to the next generation as a group, the survivors of the 
senior generation becoming a sort of board of directors, while the 
inheriting generation were the executive management. This was 
especially true of families with landed property. Since the active 
generation was a collective group, one member could go into the 
government service, another manage the land, and so on. 

If anyone is capable of fighting his way out of the paper bag 
of “feudal bureaucratism,” it should be Joseph Needham; but he 
does not let us know how he intends to do it. At one point he 
does make it clear that he has in mind a unique system: “The 
reader can only be asked at this stage to take it for granted that 
Chinese society was a bureaucratism (or perhaps a bureaucratic 
feudalism) , i.e., a type of society unknown in Europe” (II, 337). 
Elsewhere he simply applies the compound term to all Chinese 
society; but at Il, 582-3 he seems to mean by it only the initial 
transition period in the Ch’in dynasty, while in straight historical 
narrative (1, 100, 102) he frankly describes the strong measures 
of Ch’in and Han monarchs that did away with the old feudalism. 

Yet it is bureaucratic feudalism that he blames for the failure 
of Chinese science to grow. “In so far as it was this which steri- 
lized the sprouts of natural science, no opening was left for the 
growth of the scientific elements in Taoism” (II, 162). “First, 
political Taoism was sent underground. Then Confucian feudal 
bureaucratism allowed no outlet for the scientific energies poten- 
tially present in the Taoist philosophers and the shamanist magi- 
cians” (II, 161). Thus frustrated, the “shamans” took to emulat- 
ing Buddhist revealed religion, while the philosophers gave up 
pure science and contributed instead to the “primarily techno- 
logical achievements of Chinese society from the -2nd to the 13th 
centuries” (II, 162). 

It is not for us to settle this argument. We do, however, 
question Needham’s sociology. If there is truth here, it lies 
buried deep. We put the question to historians of science and 
society: were there not positive stimuli lacking, as well as negative 
barriers present? Why should the Chinese have developed 
modern science? By similar criteria, we could be castigated for 
not having discovered the Chinese science of 3000 A. D., and no 
doubt a suitable group of culprits could be found. 
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We are, however, enthusiastic about Needham’s right—even 
duty—to discuss questions of this kind. “Even today,” he once 
wrote “there are many professional scientists who look askance at 
the action of a colleague who dares to speak out from time to time 
on general topics. In his spare time, they feel, he should occupy 
himself with some innocent and health-giving occupation such as 
golf or fishing, rather than with dubious studies in the history of 
science or philosophy ... The innocent scientist who harbours 
no ‘dangerous thoughts’ is a far more wholesome member of the 
community (from the point of view of its de facto rulers) than 
the scientist who prefers to prowl... I am glad to confess that, 
like T. H. Huxley, du Bois Reymond, Ernst Haeckel, and many 
another better man, I have always been a prowler, and explorer. 
among ideas.” * 


The spirit of Whitehead fills Needham’s thought about life 
and the universe, just as Marxist ideas guide his approach to 
social questions. Conscious of this, he has tried to reconcile the 
two by saying that when Marx put Hegel’s dialectic into Nature, 
he anticipated Whitehead’s organic universe with its evolving 
levels of organization. To these two masters Needham adds a 
third, Chu Hsi, with his “dialectic” of ch’i (“matter-energy”) and 
organic li (“pattern”). Rather surprisingly, he finds a connec- 
tion between these three that suggests diffusion rather than con- 
vergence. The link was Leibniz, who from the age of twenty 
studied Chinese thought and corresponded with Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Needham traces the line of European “organic” thought 
back to Leibniz, and suggests that he was influenced in this 
direction by Chu Hsi, whose ch’i suggested monads and whose li 
suggested the pre-ordained harmony of the Monadology. Needham 
wishes to be tentative about this, but he builds a forceful case: 
Leibniz wrote an excellent “Letter on Chinese philosophy” con- 
cerning li and ch’i. 


In the concluding chapter of Volume II Needham ties every- 
thing together. He develops a contrast between European “laws 
of nature” legislated by the heavenly counterpart of a law-giving 
king, and Chinese internal harmony, analogous to a legal system 


° Time, the Refreshing River, pp. 7-8. 
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based not on positive law but on local and family custom. This 
is a grand theme, with much to be said for it, at least on the 
Chinese side of the equation. It is also nearly beyond the reach 
of objective verification. 

Joseph Needham is a generous-minded man, and we think 
a great one. He understands “the eternal swing between two 
poles; the world-view that is certain to be wrong, or at least, 
incomplete; and the critical scepticism that is certainly no world 
view” (Time, the refreshing river, p. 28). Well knowing that 
he cannot escape some degree of error, he elects for the world 
view. He has also written that “A man who had never been in 
love might give us a proposal for a world-view, but if we knew 
this fact about him, we should be right to think twice before 
accepting it” (Ibid., p. 8). With all its odd diversity, its synthesis 
of Taoism, neo-Confucianism and modern organic and dialectical 
materialist thought, this work was conceived in a spirit of love. 


Ruxton, Maryland 
Brooklyn, New York. 





THE COURSE OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
JOHN E. SMITH 


| philosophers are used to being told by their colleagues 
in other countries that there really is no philosophy in America, 
except perhaps Pragmatism (which Europeans, save for a few 
notable exceptions, have always taken lightly) and certain move- 
ments of thought derivative from the European situation. This 
view is, of course, false and even ludicrous in view of the fact that 
few foreigners have ever been sufficiently acquainted with the 
American scene to know whether this judgment is true or not. 
But on the other hand, many American thinkers have accepted 
this view and have tried, in one way or another, to make up the 
deficiency by entering the import trade. 


America’s brash approach to philosophy, with its over- 
emphasis on novelty but also deep concern for philosophy’s con- 
nection with human life and destiny, gives rise to a type of thought 
which appears as without thoroughness or polish and as far 
removed from what the Germans like to call grundsdtzlich. And 
indeed it must be admitted that few American thinkers have 
attempted to express a philosophic vision on the comprehensive 
scale of most classical philosophers. What we have lost in scope, 
however, we have made up in precision; and one need have no 
hesitation in pointing to Peirce as an example of a philosopher 
second to none in his ability to formulate an idea with precision. 
Whatever the reasons, the main point is that American philosophy 
has invariably seemed negligible to Europeans, and they have not 
bothered to study it. 


The time has come, however, for stock-taking and for an 
evaluation of our status. Partly out of curiosity and partly out of a 
recognition of America’s place in the contemporary world and its 
possible impact upon other nations and cultures, those beyond 
our shores have begun to inquire about our philosophical activity, 
its substance, and its tendencies. More than that, there is a new 
interest in what American philosophers are saying for reasons 
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more internal to philosophy itself. In many parts of Europe phil- 
osophy has come to a standstill: the old mines have been worked 
out and, except for the development of Ezistenz, no new veins 
have been discovered. This means that in a situation which, if it 
is not exactly one of despair, is certainly touched with weariness, 
thinkers in other parts of the world are now asking what 
American philosophers are working at and discussing. 

Sidney Hook, in his introduction to a most significant recent 
volume, American Philosophers at Work,’ has expressed the point 
intended here very well. In referring to the contemporary situa- 
tion abroad, he says, “There is invariably manifested an intense 
curiosity about the nature of the American scene, especially of the 
current philosophic scene” (p. 11). And he goes on to point out 
some of the problems accompanying this interest; “impressionistic 
beliefs abroad about American culture,” he writes, “indicate that 
by and large the United States is still an undiscovered country. 
The same may be said of impressionistic beliefs about American 
philosophy, only more so” (loc. cit.). Very few American 
thinkers are as ill-informed about European philosophy as 
European thinkers are about American thought, and this makes 
the task of interpreting an asymmetrical one. 

Before going on to describe the way in which the editor has 
tried to solve the problem of presenting American thought abroad, 
it will be helpful to point out one further difficulty which, though 
of a preliminary sort, is yet vital to the situation. When interest 
stirs in what Americans are thinking, the American philosopher is 
at once placed in a difficult position. Many who inquire either 
will not or cannot take the trouble to try discovering the truth for 
themselves; instead they prefer the easier and, as they no doubt 
believe, more reliable device of asking us point-blank: What do 
Americans believe? And this is where the major difficulty arises. 
Such a question assumes that over and above the actual expressions 
given by American philosophers to their opinions, these same 
philosophers are also in possession of a comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the entire scene and of the place of their ideas in it. 

Professor Hook has sought to deal with the problem in what 


* Hook, S., editor (New York: Criterion Books, 1956). 
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he takes to be a novel way. He neither interprets (beyond a few 
introductory comments) nor seeks to classify positions, but 
attempts to portray the scene through illustration. His aim is to 
present American philosophers “without an editorial bias” and, 
as he says, “in work clothes rather than holiday dress” (p. 11). 
Consequently he has brought together papers chosen from 
among their writings by “working” philosophers themselves and 
these papers are allowed to stand with no commentary or classifica- 
tion other than that of convenient division into subject matter and 
interest. In all there are 29 essays, all but four of which are 
published elsewhere. The time span is somewhat larger than 
might be expected, ranging from 1937, the date of the oldest 
paper in the collection, “Philosophy and Democracy,” by 
T. V. Smith, to the present. Since most of the other papers are 
more recent we may safely consider the selection as covering the 
period from just before the second World War to the present time. 

It might be supposed that the policy of having contributors 
select their own representative contributions effectively eliminates 
editorial preference, whereas in fact it only shifts the locus of that 
preference since it is necessary to choose initially those who will 
be asked to contribute. “All important philosophical movements,” 
Hook claims, “are represented in this collection as well as all the 
major regions of the country” (p. 11), and we may well agree that 
virtually all contributors have thus far defined themselves as 
representing some important area of interest or position. That 
Hook’s claim is, however, too large can be seen from omissions of 
several sorts. The attention paid by American thinkers to the 
philosophy of art and esthetic criticism is not adequately reflected, 
nor is the degree of attention that has been paid to problems in 
ethics such as subjectivism, emotive theory, and relativism brought 
to light. Moreover, no representation is given to realistic phi- 
losophy or to personalism and, despite the fine discourse by Stace 
(“Time and Eternity”), the philosophy of religion is not adequate- 
ly treated; the paper of Collins (“God as a Function in Modern 
Systems of Philosophy”), though perceptive, is not directed to 
current issues but is a discussion from a Thomist viewpoint of the 
use or misuse of the concept of God in Spinoza, Kant and Hegel. 
Some indication of the impact at least of Existenz and our reaction 
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to it should have been included, and Tillich could well have been 
represented by any number of pieces illustrating the philosophical 
approach to religious concepts in current Protestant thinking. 
All this goes to show that the attempt to substitute illustration 
for selection and interpretation has its own decided pitfalls. 


As regards the volume taken as a whole, it must be said at 
the outset that the book has no unity and that it reveals no central 
thesis. Even the threefold division—Logic and Philosophy of 
Science; Metaphysics and the Theory of Knowledge; Ethics and 
Social Philosophy—is little more than a convenience since there is 
overlap between the latter two sections particularly. The lack of 
unity makes the task of reviewing the book a frankly hopeless one. 
The editor is, of course, satisfied with the loose-jointed character 
of the collection because he takes it as illustrative not only of 
the American philosophical situation, but: of his own pluralistic 
thesis in philosophy as well. That the situation is heterogeneous 
cannot be denied, but that no attempt is made to show the per- 
sistence of certain problems and the predominant tendencies is 
unfortunate. The editor allows himself too much liberty in 
avoiding the task of interpretation; he is content to present 
American philosophy as a kaleidoscopic affair, and he thus suc- 
ceeds in giving the impression that the philosophical scene is a 
great deal more chaotic than it actually is. 

Since an adequate treatment of each paper is out of the ques- 
tion and might even be accomplished without resulting in much 
understanding of the scene as a whole, a different tack is required. 
We must attempt to understand the broad tendencies revealed and 
some of the common problems treated in American Philosophers 
at Work by sketching in the background of the past. Through 
some understanding of what more recent thought has issued from, 
it may be possible at the same time to gain some insight into the 
future course of American philosophy. 


* 
** 


If we leave out of account as belonging to times with which 
we have lost contact, such thinkers as Jonathan Edwards, Samuel 
Johnson and Emerson—thinkers who may be said to belong to the 
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classical background of American philosophy—it becomes clear 
that systematic philosophical discipline begins with Charles 
Peirce, Chauncey Wright, and others of that last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in the classic form of the pragmatic movement. 
That movement, including the special forms it assumed in the 
thought of James, Dewey, and Mead, and taken together with the 
related systems of Royce, Santayana, and Whitehead, defines the 
heart of American philosophy prior to the period covered by the 
volume we are considering. 

Royce’s position in the total fabric of American philosophy 
has never been properly understood and estimated. One of the 
chief mistakes of his contemporaries was to read him as if he were 
merely repeating Hegel and the classical German Idealists. They 
thus missed the distinguishing feature of his idealism—the 
voluntaristic element and the centrality of the concept of purpose. 
On Royce’s view activities were thought to have a necessary struc- 
ture of their own, not to be defined in terms of more activities or 
practical necessities. He believed this especially to be true in the: 
case of those activities which constitute the cognitive enterprise. 
Ilis was, to be sure, an absolute idealism, but in addition to the 
Absolute or Ideal Interpreter, he made central to his system the 
concept of the individual, the importance of mathematical logic,’ 
the reality of time, the role of a theory of signs; the function of 
community in human life, and the idea of science as a community 
of investigators achieving publicly reproducible results. To 
Royce’s contemporary opponents and indeed to a majority of 
American philosophers ever since, self-consciousness has appeared 
as an unreliable first principle. On the one hand it has been taken 


* It is certainly curious that not nearly enough attention has been 
paid to Royce’s ringing defense of the new logic of Russell, Schréder, 
Peano, Frege and the analytic technique of Moore, in his paper of 1908, 
“The Problem of Truth in the Light of Recent Discussion” delivered at 
the International Congress of Philosophy in Heidelberg. The situation is 
worth considering if only for its ironical character. Later analytic 
philosophy has always considered itself as very close to certain aspects of 
pragmatism and certainly as being closer to pragmatism than to any form 
of absolute idealism. Royce in that paper, however, was defending the 
importance of mathematical logic and the type of logical truth he believed 
it implied against the practicalistic approach of pragmatism and especially 
against its theory of eventual truth. 
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as indissolubly connected with a purely epistemological starting 
point, and, on the other, it has had to suffer the disadvantage that 
consciousness (to say nothing of self-consciousness) has been 
roundly attacked and in many cases rejected as anything genuine 
at all. The pragmatic theory of meaning and the advance of 
behavioristic psychology were widely believed to have made con- 
sciousness superfluous. Furthermore, as if to compound the 
crime, Royce believed that religious ideas were important for 
philosophical theory, and this laid him open to a double-barrelled 
objection. Most twentieth-century American philosophers have 
seen themselves as having some part to play in the separation of 
piety from philosophy and especially in cutting the ties between 
philosophy and theology. To those of this cast of mind, Royce 
appeared either as one who carried on the traditional religious 
position or, even worse, as one who hoped to establish it upon a 
more reliable foundation. In addition, Royce’s contemporaries 
were bent upon making natural science normative for philosophy; 
the intrusion of religious beliefs seemed to them (as it has seemed 
to many since) a step in the wrong direction. There are hints in 
some of the essays in American Philosophers at Work that Royce’s 
ideas have not all passed from the scene. (C. I. Lewis, for exam- 
ple, has consistently defended a position very close to that de- 
scribed by Royce in The World and the Individual as “critical ration- 
alism,” his third conception of being.) But the fact remains that 
the general tradition he represented, and especially his conception 
of philosophy as systematic, do not at present have power on the 
surface of American thought.° 

Santayana has had no concentrated continuation in American 
thought. This is not to say that his brilliant philosophical essays 
and ideas—the notion of essence, of spirit and of beauty—have 
not been discussed and criticized, nor that his incisive commentary 
upon American ideas and ways has gone unnoticed, but that his 


* Apropos Royce’s unique systematic concern, it is not without 
significance for the current situation that the present period has been called 
the “age of analysis”; it might better be called the age of “collected essays.” 
How deeply this factor cuts can be seen from the number of philosophers 
who distinguish themselves by collecting the essays of past philosophers 
and editing anthologies of their works. This is piecemeal philosophy with 
a second intention! 
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central vision has not engaged noted followers in his ranks. One 
of the few American thinkers who gave evidence of having under- 
stood what Santayana was really driving at with his unique mixture 
of materialism and a philosophy of spirit was Irwin Edman. But 
unfortunately Santayana himself had no confidence in the correct- 
ness of that interpretation. There are more substantial reasons 
why Santayana’s thought could not be more influential. A_phi- 
losophy so uncompromisingly esthetic at its core and so filled with 
Olympian distance from the plane where mere mortals live, runs 
counter to the seriousness and even moralism of the American tem- 
per. To take the esthetic dimension of life seriously is one thing 
(and American thinkers have paid more attention to it than the 
usual stereotype of our culture will allow) , but to have a total view 
of life dominated by an esthetic standpoint is something else again. 

Whitehead (and we are justified in including him in virtue of 
the fact that his speculative, interpretative work was done in 
America), has left his ‘mark upon our thinking—as several essays 
in the present volume show. That he has left his mark upon 
logicians is, of course, a matter of common knowledge; his 
influence in this as well as other directions can be seen in the 
papers of Hartshorne, Pepper, Schneider, Stace, Weiss, Williams, 
and Northrop. The philosophy of organism is both baffling and 
embarrassing in the midst of the American scene. Some philos- 
ophers have found the language too baffling for extended dis- 
cussion and have been content to remain silent. Those who have 
great respect for Whitehead’s logical and “scientific” philosophy 
have often tried to separate it as much as possible from his 
“speculative” thought, praising the former while taking the latter 
as unwarranted extrapolation. Others have seen the importance 
of the basic problems raised in his work—the nature of science 
and its influence upon ordinary life, the meaning and status of 
abstractions, the relation between life and a denatured nature, the 
place of speculative ideas in civilization—and have gone on to 
develop in their own way the implications of his doctrine that the 
whole is always present in any inquiry and that precision is 
always purchased at the price of partiality. 


Quite apart from specific influences, one thing stands out 
clearly: Royce, Santayana and Whitehead all shared a certain 
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comprehensiveness of thought which drove them to attempt to say 
what the nature of things really is, and what place man and God 
may reasonably be said to have in the cosmic order. Each in his 
own way strove for a unity and coherence of view. Their great- 
ness consists not least in their ability to transcend talk about 
methods and about philosophy in the interest of achieving con- 
structive philosophical theory. This characteristic serves to dis- 
tinguish them from the majority of current thinkers who, with a 
few notable exceptions, follow the pattern marked out by Hook 
and even used by him to describe American philosophy— 
“American philosophers,” he writes, “with some notable excep- 
tions, no longer practice philosophy in the grand tradition, 
essaying wholesale views about the nature of man, existence, and 
eternity” (p. 12). 


It is important to notice that whereas pragmatism began as a 
theory of meaning and as definitive of a new method for approach- 
ing philosophical problems, it also contained a metaphysic of 
experience, an account of the general structure and status of experi- 
ence in reality. And the distinguishing feature of that metaphysic 
was its sharp criticism of the classical British conception of experi- 
ence, chiefly the identification of experience and sense perception. 
Pragmatism offered a reconstructed view which was both more 
Aristotelian and more inclusive than the empiricism associated 
with the tradition of Locke and Hume. Experience came to mean 
the funded and critical results of interaction between organism 
and environment and it was taken by all pragmatists as an affair 
broader than knowledge or the cognitive aim. 

The theory of meaning was sufficiently unified to aid in the 
formulation of the new conception of experience. The shift, 
briefly stated, was away from meaning as intuitive apprehension 
of ideas and properties to meaning as anticipated response on the 
part of the organism to what is encountered, and as the dis- 
positional or eventual behavior of the object or environment. The 
emphasis in pragmatism on the dynamic features—its famous 
“workings” and “plans of action”—expresses the shift very well. 
Meaning is no longer an affair of direct apprehension in the 
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Cartesian sense but becomes instead a matter of behavior or visible 
effects and of tendencies which take one into the future. 

In addition, James and Dewey at least, showed great impa- 
tience with the classical problems of epistemology, since both had 
what they described as a “piecemeal” approach to the knowledge 
situation. Epistemology, they believed, when it is not concerned 
with problems of perception and the external world, directs atten- 
tion to knowledge “iiberhaupt,” with the aim of specifying the 
relation between thought and reality at wholesale whereas all sig- 
nificant problems are specific and require specific formulation and 
treatment. Consequently, they viewed the cognitive enterprise in 
terms of specific testing and verification aiming at the resolution 
of the specific problem in hand, and instead of offering any general 
theory of the relation between ideas and things (as, for example, 
Royce was doing in The World and the Individual), contented 
themselves with general descriptions of the working situation and 
with the method to be followed in answering problems arising 
from specific difficulties. 


Closely related to the preceding, was the criticism levelled by 


Dewey against a purely formal logic which leaves its forms un- 
related to the actual course of inquiry. And here there appears 
something of a paradox. On the one hand stands the reluctance 
of pragmatists to engage in theorizing about the relation between 
perception and the external world and their hesitancy in specify- 
ing any general relation between thought and reality at large, and 
on the other hand (in Dewey’s case at least), there is elaborated 
a theory concerning the nature and status of logical forms and 
their relation to the world of nature. Moreover, in historical 
perspective, the theory offered clearly belongs to the Hegelian type. 
In keeping with Hegel’s suspicion of “mere” ideas set apart from 
and standing over against their subject matter, Dewey developed 
the doctrine of logic as the theory of inquiry. He believed that 
there is no need to be puzzled over the relation between a set of 
pure logical forms on the one side and the natural world -of fact 
on the other. Neither pole is independent; there is a third term in 
which both sides appear as aspects. That third term is inquiry. 
There is no need to say how thought at large is related to reality 
at large precisely because in fact it is never so related. There are 
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no “pure” logical forms and no “mere” data; forms and data 
represent abstractions from the concrete situation which is 
inquiry. The actual knowing situation, so the theory runs, is 
always one of specific inquiry; the nature of reflective thought is 
to discover and solve problems, and there are no problems except 
the specific ones actually encountered. The structure of the con- 
trolled process through which thought seeks to achieve its aim is 
identified with logic and in this way the logical forms are 
represented in relation to both specific subject matter and 
determinate problems. On the other side, the world of nature in 
so far as it becomes the object of controlled inquiry furnishes 
relevant data only within the cognitive process; there are no 
“floating” data any more than there are “mere” ideas. The knowing 
relationship then requires no wholesale solution through a defini- 
tion of the relation between idea and object at large, since the only 
cognitive significance to be attached to the terms idea and object 
are derivative from specific inquiry. 


The last feature to be singled out is the stress placed by prag- 
matists upon science as method and as means of inquiry rather 
than as a settled body of conclusions purporting to express the 


truth about the world.‘ Part at least of the significance of this 
conception for philosophy has been its extension to the treatment 
of philosophical problems. A striking result can be seen in the 
position of philosophical naturalism so well exemplified by Hook 
in his essay, “Naturalism and First Principles... Whereas one 
might expect a philosophical naturalism to offer some theory of 
the “nature” of nature, what is offered instead is an oblique char- 
acterization of nature as the name for all that can be investigated 
by a certain method expressed in specific techniques. “Naturalism 
as a philosophy,” says Hook, “is a systematic reflection upon, and 
elaboration of, the procedures man employs in the successful 


“ Hand in hand with this emphasis went the conception of science 
as practical tool, i.e., as technology. It is important to notice that Peirce’s 
thought is most sharply distinguished from that of Dewey at this point. 
As a logician Peirce had a concern for the formal structure of science and 
for mathematical logic which Dewey did not share. James would have to 
fall somewhere between the two; he did not share Dewey’s radical 
instrumentalism but he also did not have Peirce’s interest in formal logic 
and the foundations of mathematics. 
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resolution of the problems and difficulties of human experience” 
(p. 257). Even taking into account the incompleteness of this 
description, it shows at once the centrality of method in this type 
of thought. Moreover, concern for method as over against con- 
structive interpretation has been a marked feature of all types of 
current American thought. Writing in a very different context, 
Goodman, in his paper, “The Revision of Philosophy,” laments 
that excessive attention is being paid to what can or cannot be 
done, and how it might be done. He arrives at this candid con- 
clusion: “Altogether too much philosophy these days is, like the 
present article, merely philosophy about philosophy; the char- 
acteristic contemporary philosophical refuge is not metaphysics 
but metaphilosophy” (p. 90). 

In general, however, pragmatism, for all its shortcomings 
and uncritical worship of scientific method, has exhibited an 
original, courageous, and fresh approach to philosophical prob- 
lems. Moreover, it must be regarded as indigenous to and expres- 
sive of American life for the past 75 years. It dominated the field 
of professional philosophy from about 1880 until the third decade 
of the present century. Although its influence is by no means a 
thing of the past, the position has not been decisive for the main 
body of American philosophers for twenty or more years. The 
intervening period has been dominated by logical and analytic 
philosophies, studies in mathematical logic and the foundations 
of mathematics, and by the linguistic approach of logical empiri- 
cism. ' At least three distinct causes have conspired to bring about 
pragmatism’s decline. First, there was the impact of logical 
analysis of the sort exemplified by Russell and Moore, armed, in 
Russell’s case at least, with the same mathematical logic which 
Royce had so vigorously recommended to philosophers in the 
first decade of the century. This approach, carrying in its wake 
new standards of logical rigor, a new understanding of the con- 
nection between mathematics and logic, and a bold program for 
mapping the known world with a precise and minimum language, 
not only pointed out new directions for American thought, but 
it also filled the demand for more rigorous theoretical philosophy 
in contrast to the practical emphasis and social orientation of 
pragmatism, 
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Secondly, widespread embarrassment on the part of philos- 
ophers in the face of the more secure and sensational successes of 
natural scientists, drove many philosophers to renounce meta- 
physical interpretation in favor of more modest aims; philosophy, 
so it came to be thought, must abandon its comprehensive 
approach and confine its attention instead to specific problems to 
be treated one at a time. This narrowing of the field meant con- 
centration upon logical and semantical problems and upon those 
very epistemological issues which Dewey had regarded as un- 
profitable.” The piecemeal approach—but more important, the 
technical interest—has continued to dominate the situation with 
the result that “the problems of philosophers” have taken preced- 
ence over “the problems of men.” 

Thirdly, and in some respects most important of all, in the 
later thirties and throughout the forties, philosophers, among 
whom were logical positivists of the Vienna school, were being 
forced out of Europe. Their activities have had enormous influence 
not only upon the course of American philosophy in recent 
decades, its problems, methods and conclusions, but upon the 
universities and their teaching of philosophy as well. And indeed 
it would be a great surprise if the situation had been otherwise, 
for in America logical empiricism found not only the traditional 
American interest in things new, but also a soil partly prepared 
by the pragmatists themselves." Pragmatism unwittingly paved 


* The last public lecture I heard Dewey deliver (in 1947) turned 
out to be what was for him a very sharp attack upon the influence of 
linguistic analysis and epistemological philosophy in America. 

* No account would be complete without mention of the passion 
of Charles Morris to unite all forms of scientific or empirical philosophy 
and of the expression of this aim in the Unity of Science movement. He 
tried to bring out the continuity between pragmatism and logical empiri- 
cism. In his important monograph, Logical Positivism, Pragmatism and 
Scientific Empiricism (Paris, 1937), he aimed at showing the unifying 
power of the sign concept and how semiotic or the general theory 
of signs is able to give a single expression to logical positivism (syn- 
tactics), traditional empiricism (semantics) and pragmatic naturalism 
(pragmatics). It has been Morris’s main thesis that all “scientific 
philosophy” is really one, with the differences being mainly of func- 
tion or office. The length to which Morris is prepared to go in the 
process of unification can be seen in his inclusion of Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality as an example of empirical cosmology in the fashion 
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the way; there was an operationalism implicit in it, and it stressed 
a supremacy of method. 

Pragmatism was more than a social philosophy, a philosophy 
of science, or a theory of method; it offered as well a descriptive 
metaphysic of nature and of experience, and, with Peirce and 
James included, a metaphysic of God and man as well. The 
important fact is that this constructive, metaphysical side of the 
position was, for a variety of reasons, driven into the background. 
The result was the widespread impression that pragmatism was 
a philosophy of social policy, and a program for intelligence in 
education, politics, and city planning. In the face of this situation 
the pragmatists were either unwilling or unable to keep the meta- 
physical aspect of their theory in the foreground. Had they done 
so, analytic type philosophies would have found a much less con- 
genial atmosphere at the outset. The curious fact is that, apart 
from those points at which pragmatism and the analytic philos- 
ophies that replaced it converge, the chief metaphysical doctrines 
of Dewey (and even more, of Peirce and James) are in funda- 
mental disagreement with the empiricism behind most analytic 
philosophy and especially with that of logical positivism. Con- 
temporary empiricism belongs almost exclusively to the British 
type and it was this type which the pragmatists were determined 
to attack and to replace. Of the pragmatists, only James was 
strongly influenced by that conception of experience, and even he, 
as his criticism of Hume’s theory of causation shows, was very far 
from agreeing with Hume’s analysis of experience in terms of 
perception. Radical empiricism is a radically new account of how 
the self penetrates and is penetrated by the world. 


of the unity of science. The philosophical naiveté of this view is seen 
as soon as one understands that Whitehead’s conception of experience 
is incompatible with the empiricism Morris accepts and which is indeed 
essential to the two other views he is trying to unite. Morris's present con- 
tribution, “The Science of Man and Unified Science,” is a reiteration of 
his earlier program on a broader scale. This most recent proposal 
involves the extension of the semiotic philosophy to include value judg- 
ments and a biological theory of man and culture. From beginning to 
end in his interpretation of pragmatism Morris has by-passed James and 
Dewey, relying mainly upon Peirce and Mead. Although even there it 
has been necessary for him to leave out at least half of Peirce’s many- 
sided thought and to make a behaviorist of him at the same time. 
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The fact remains, however, that the heritage of pragmatism 
has formed no very formidable counterfoil to logical empiricism 
and allied movements. Idealism too, moved away from spec- 
ulative philosophy and from metaphysical interpretation, and 
allowed its interests to become divided into two separate spheres 
—logic and ethics, or, more broadly, the theory of value. 
Hocking, one of the most able thinkers and writers to appear on 
the American scene, pushed in the direction of social, political, 
and moral philosophy, and although he wrote not only incisively 
but brilliantly on the concepts of law, of human rights, of the 
individual and of the foundations of society, his work was taken 
as belonging to the “other” sphere of philosophy, the sphere of 
interest, of emotion, of importance and of practical urgency. 

Representing the second line of interest in this tradition was 
C. 1. Lewis, a logician with ability and some of the interest (but 
not the daring) of a Peirce or a Royce. As his paper, “Some 
Suggestions Concerning Metaphysics of Logic” in the present 
volume, and his other writings show, he is a most precise thinker 
and one not bound by current logical orthodoxies. He has, for 
example, like Whitehead, resolutely refused to accept the verifi- 
ability theory of meaning and the operationalist analysis which 
would make all meaning extensional or eventual in character. 
Moreover, in his Mind and the World Order, he dared to attack 
difficult philosophical problems of the first importance. All this 
does not, however, alter the fact that his work stands against the 
background of the deep split between logic on one side and ethics 
on the other. Even his impressive and exhaustive Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation (1946) points this up; there is logic 
and there is ethics (or “value theory”) and despite his attempt to 
use the distinctions drawn in one sphere to clarify the other, the 
whole remains without the constraint of a controlling meta- 
physical thesis. 


Of the idealists only Blanshard (represented in this collection 
by a paper on “The Nature of Mind”) has attempted an interpreta- 
tion of reality under the guidance of a single principle—the thrust 
of mind towards its cognitive satisfaction in a completed system 
of intelligible connections—but its base has been too narrowly 
epistemological to provide a permanent counterfoil to the narrow- 
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ness of purely critical philosophy. The tradition behind his 
thought—Bradley, Bosanquet and Royce—is a rich one and pos- 
sessed of ontological roots. But where these predecessors sought 
to express a unified view of reality in all of its aspects, Blanshard’s 
aim is to give a theory of the nature of thought. And even if we 
acknowledge that this theory when elaborated involves the further 
thesis that what satisfies thought also defines reality, we cannot 
overlook the fact that a theory of mind as preeminently cognition 
is not rich enough to interpret all the dimensions and activities 
of a self. Moreover, there is a curious meeting of extremes in the 
outworking of the idealist position; the more Blanshard identifies 
reality with the system of timeless relations, the more the position 
closes with that of the various logical empiricisms. Howsoever 
different the motives in thought may be, the fact remains that in 
both cases the present world of temporality, of contingency, of 
passage, of immediacy, is deprecated in favor of a system of con- 
ceptions. The absolute idealist position since the time of Hegel in 
whom the conception of mind or Geist was thick enough to embrace 
logic, science, art, morality, law, politics, history and religion, 
has steadily contracted into the much thinner conception of mind 
as a logical system. 

Of all recent positions, only that of Whitehead has been com- 
prehensive enough to provide a base from which to criticize the 
one-sidedness of purely critical philosophy. Moreover, this spec- 
ulative approach has been necessary to enable us to understand 
the assumptions of natural science and to estimate the validity of 
cognitive disciplines—philosophy no less than natural science— 
trading heavily on abstractions. When Whitehead distinguished 
his own approach from that of Dewey by saying that whereas 
Dewey directed attention to what scientists do he was interested 
in what they assume, he was in effect recovering reflective 
thought. He was reviving a speculative approach in the precise 
sense of considering abstractions, perspectives, as parts in rela- 
tion to some comprehensive whole or to some overarching plan. 
The influence of Whitehead is plainly evident at many points and 
in several different directions in American Philosophers at Work, 
but this central idea forms the main point of Weiss’s essay, “The 
New Outlook.” There the author makes explicit and criticizes an 
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assumption that has been a coping stone of almost all recent 
American philosophy; the assumption, namely, that the piece- 
meal and the partial is self-supporting and that it is capable of 
compounding itself. Weiss writes regarding the avoidance of 
wholeness, (and it is Whitehead’s text at the same time): “It is 
to adopt the prejudice that only the limited and piecemeal is sig- 
nificant and intelligible, and that without any guidance it will 
inevitably form one seamless unity” (p. 305). The majority of 
American philosophers in the twentieth century have followed the 
piecemeal route, as Hook acknowledges in his own brief descrip- 
tion (p. 12), and they have done so chiefly out of fear of absolutism 
and dogmatism. Such fear is not, of course, unwarranted, but the 
risk involved would surely appear in a different light if the situa- 
tion were seen correctly. We are involved in a whole whether 
we are aware of it or not, and for two reasons: first, the things 
we seek to know from the partial perspectives we must adopt in 
order to gain precise knowledge do not in fact have their being by 
parts and in perspectives, but come before us with their own 
wholeness and integrity; and secondly, we do not know enough 
not to have a systematic view, since apart from the attempt to 
bring our limited knowledge into some systematic form we must 
remain ignorant of the extent to which what we have gained must 
be modified by what has been left out of account. A systematic 
approach is thus no luxury or self indulgence. 

Thus far reference has been made to certain types of philos- 
ophy by means of such expressions as “analytic philosophy,” 
“technical philosophy,” etc., and these expressions are admittedly 
vague, serving only to distinguish in the large various critical 
types of thinking from constructive, speculative thought. We may 
distinguish the following types: 


a) Logical empiricism, represented in this volume chiefly by 
Carnap (“Meaning and Synonymy in Natural Languages”) and 
Goodman (“The Revision of Philosophy”). 


b) Common sense analysis, represented by Ambrose (“Jus- 
tifying Inductive Inference”). 


c) Linguistic analysis based upon actual usage and including 
consideration of what is sometimes called “linguistic behavior,” 
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represented by Black (“Definition, Presupposition and Asser- 


tion”) , Stevenson (“Persuasive Definitions”) , and Sellars (“Is there 
a Synthetic A Priori?”). 


d) Formal logic, represented by Quine (“Logical Truth”) 
and Lewis (“Some Suggestions Concerning Metaphysics of 
Logic”). 


e) Naturalistic philosophy of science represented by Nagel 
(“Mechanistic Explanation and Organismic Biology”). 


All the papers in this section illustrate what can be called 
program philosophy as distinct from speculative philosophy. Pro- 
gram philosophy is distinguished by a lack of reflexivity and 
self-consciousness concerning its own basis. In conducting its 
inquiries, its basic assumptions about the nature of reality (for 
example, the assumption that everything is either to be classified 
as a particular individual or as a class, or that sense data define 
the limit of the knowable apart from so-called logical truth, that 
nominalism is true, etc.) are never explicitly grasped and set in 
dialectical relationship to other alternatives of the same logical 
type. Discussion is, so to speak, within the family, and the aim 
is envisaged as that of finding the best formulation or the most 
adequate language with which to formulate a conclusion which is 
never dialectically discussed but rather agreed to in advance. 
Program philosophy sustains discussion within a position, but 
not between positions. Ultimately it is naive and scholastic, being 
content to remain within the bounds of a limited enterprise. 
Speculative philosophy by contrast believes in self-consciousness 
and reflexivity; it knows that the basis from which it proceeds to 
interpret the world must be made explicit and that this basis itself 
is part of what is in question, and that, just because here are differ- 
ences in basic starting points, it is necessary to bring different 
beginnings into a critical dialectic with each other. Speculative 
philosophy thrives on dialectic between positions with the ultimate 
aim of achieving a unified comprehension. 


There are, nevertheless, some significant developments to be 
found in the papers of the first section. First, there is the plea of 
Goodman to move away from excessive talk about philosophy and 
away from controversy in order to move in the direction of con- 
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structive work. In keeping with this “re-vision” of philosophy, 
he advocates a return to the original positivist program of 
Carnap’s Aufbau—the phenomenalist construction of the “world 
of presystematic language.” He is ready to defend this move 
against not only the critics of that program, but also against, as 
he puts it, “Carnap himself—indeed, including a succession of 
Carnaps who have belittled this early work” (p. 76). It is 
important to notice that in elaborating the program he defends, 
Goodman is at pains to stress a more rationalistic line than has 
generally been associated with logical empiricism, although this 
is in perfect keeping with other recent developments, notably 
those to be seen in the papers of Hempel. The constructed system 
is no longer taken as a “mirror” of whatever it is that it purports 
to refer to, but is now said to exhibit “a network of relationships 
obtaining in the subject matter” (p. 87). Although it is doubtful 
whether the direction recommended by Goodman is actually the 
one that will be taken by the movement as a whole, the view he 
expresses of the relation between the system and that to which 
it purports to refer is in accord with the direction logical empir- 
icism has been taking. Moreover, although the present volume 
does not demonstrate the point, logical empiricism has been 
undergoing its own inner dialectic, and it gives signs not only of 
becoming more circumspect about its basic criterion of meaning, 
but also of coming out of its linguistic i.e., syntactical, shell to 
pay more attention to the relations between formal disciplines and 
the subject matter to which they may be relevant. 

Secondly, recent studies by Quine, including the one in this 
volume, show that considerable fermentation is taking place in 
regard to logical constants. Not only have certain classic distinc- - 
tions such as that between analytic and synthetic been subjected to 
serious criticism by him, but he also begins to raise basic ques- 
tions about the status of logic, the meaning of “conventional,” 
and the relation between logical truth and that truth which is said 
to be truth about nature. In other words (and Lewis’ paper 
reveals the same concern), formal logicians are once again ques- 
tioning the relation between logical constants and “what there is.” 
Quine has the ability and the daring to perform something of 
genuine significance along this line. The only danger is that he 
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may become over-impressed with the idea that hard questions 
can be answered through “pragmatic” solutions without being 
altogether clear about what this sort of explanation really means. 

Thirdly, the thesis ‘that science must be the basis of philos- 
ophy has been advanced many times and with a variety of mean- 
ings attached. More often than not (and this was certainly the 
case with Dewey), the centrality of science has meant the central- 
ity of the method of science and its extension into a general prin- 
ciple of rationality (cf. Hook, pp. 248-9). For others, however, 
the primacy of science for philosophy has meant the primacy of 
language and the denotative function of language as definitive of 
cognitive meaning. This approach means that a scientific phi- 
losophy becomes the analysis of the language of science. Though 
influenced by both these conceptions, Nagel has taken a different 
line and laid the greatest stress upon scientific theory and findings; 
in many articles he has sought to show the bearing of science so 
conceived upon philosophical issues. This approach represents a 
development of pragmatism and it shares one of the chief merits 
of that position—its unwillingness to surrender experience and 
nature in favor of any system of conceptions or any formal 
linguistic structure. 

The chief difficulty with Nagel’s approach is that it is philo- 
sophically naive. It implies throughout that naturalistic con- 
clusions can simply be read off from scientific theory.’ In order 
to use science in its conclusions for the resolution of philosophical 
problems it is necessary to know precisely what bearing these con- 
clusions (and theories) could possibly have on the philosophical 
issue in question. And to know this, or to make assumptions 
about it, requires more of a philosophical theory than Nagel has. 

Turning to the next section on metaphysics and the theory of 
knowledge, the most persistent theme (to be found in one aspect 
or another in more than half the papers) is the problem of the 
nature, scope, function, and status of reason. In the backs of 


" Cf. Hook’s ‘reference to “naturalistic science” (p. 252). One 
wonders what this is supposed to mean. The context suggests that it 
means something more ambitious than merely that science is science of 
nature, but what this something more is it is difficult to say. Could there 
be a “non-naturalistic science,” an “idealistic science” and so on? 
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many minds is the question, has reason any power? has it suf- 
ficient range and authority left to it to sustain the philosophic 
enterprise when it is more broadly conceived than as analytic 
philosophy? The urgency of the question can be better grasped if 
we recall to mind the sort of criticism reason has undergone con- 
tinuously since the latter quarter of the last century. Kant had, 
to be sure, set the pattern for the criticism of reason, but he had 
done so in full awareness of the reflexivity of the inquiry; if reason 
is able to carry on self-criticism, then this fact itself must be taken 
into account as revealing something of reason’s own nature and 
power. Hegel, of course, went much further in using this fact 
as a basic principle. Later criticism, however—criticism of the 
sort begun by Darwinism, by Marx, and by Freud—neglected the 
reflexivity of reason, took it as a merely psychological power of 
man and treated it as pure biological fact. 

The underlying problem persists, and many essays, notably 
“The Nature of Mind” by Blanshard, “Conflict” by Dennes, “Meta- 
physical Method” by Pepper, “Naturalism and First Principles” by 
Hook, “The Method of Knowledge in Philosophy” by Ducasse, and 
“The Rationale of Political Discussion” by Charner Perry, are 
concerned chiefly with the meaning of rationality and the defense 
of its relevance and power in contexts other than that of natural 
science. Instead of dealing primarily with the “how to do it 
legitimately” theme, others have gone ahead and tried to perform 
the philosophical task by attacking problems directly. The per- 
ceptive essay of Schneider, “To Be and Not to Be,” “Time and 
Eternity” by Stace, “The Myth of Passage” by Williams, and “The 
New Outlook” by Weiss are all illustrations of this directness in 
philosophical temper. These papers deal immediately with philo- 
sophical problems and pay little attention to whether it is pos- 
sible to do so, whether it is wise, legitimate, etc. Hartshorne’s 
paper, “Some Empty Though Important Truths: A Preface to Meta- 
physics,” stands in between the two tendencies. As a “preface” 
it is engaged in defining metaphysical assertions and in offering 
an apologia for them, but it contains a sufficient number of such 
assertions to require that it be taken as something more than a 
preface. 


Williams argues in a somewhat exaggerated way for time 
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without passage, i.e., for the separation of the temporal continuum 
taken as ordered sequence from “real causation,” “the dynamic 
present,” and “the creative moment.” Schneider, on the other 
hand, is engaged in showing the significance of “going and 
coming” for the interpretation of existence, and he offers an illumi- 
nating account of three main types of such passage—physis, 
poesis, and noesis. Among other things, he shows the inadequacy 
of Williams’s too narrow conception of time as so completely tied 
to the manifold of nature that history becomes impossible. From 
a quite different perspective, Stace provides a short and most clear 
interpretation of mysticism, explaining the distinctness of the 
orders of time and eternity and showing how mystical experience 
is made intelligible as the intersection of the two. Weiss further 
points up the problems of temporality in aiming at a com- 
prehensive interpretation of existence with special emphasis upon 
the thrust of things and the importance of aim in understanding 
the categorial structure of the world. Central to his view is the 
problem of understanding a single time in which all individual 
things can be comprehended and unified despite the different 
“times” or paces which these different individual things exhibit. 
Like Leibniz and Whitehead, but with striking differences, he finds 
the unifying element in the Good which forms the aim. Moreover, 
in noting that the Good is not itself perfect, he preserves time and 
creativity, thus bestowing upon the goal a power and relevance for 
present existence. 

The final section on ethics and social philosophy (including 
a good paper on esthetics, “Obscenity as an Esthetic Category” by 
Kaplan) is concerned with a great variety of topics, including the 
philosophical ideas ingredient in American democracy, the relation 
of philosophy to politics and to the determination of the public 
good, the inclusion of socio-cultural disciplines within the frame- 
work of science, and the problem of ethical relativism in relation 
to the law. This spread of topics does not, as was pointed out 
previously, accurately reflect the importance upon the American 
scene of problems in moral philosophy; subjectivism, emotivism, 
relativism and related themes. 


Of special importance is the paper of Northrop, “Ethical 
Relativism in the Light of Recent Legal Science.” It attempts to 
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show how an intelligible relation between “is” and “ought” might 
be established. Starting with the contrast between positive law 
(“ethics is beyond the positive law”) and sociological juris- 
prudence (“positive law is dependent upon the ethical content of 
the ‘living law’”), Northrop develops the thesis that the living 
law can be determined and used as a standard for judging the 
positive law. Actually there is a double evaluation required 
because the living law itself needs to be criticized and this is the 
point at which the appeal to natural law is made. The original 
aspect of the thesis resides in the attempt to show how circularity 
can be avoided through the determination of the living law 
without appeal to the positive law; natural law becomes essential. 


The task yet remains of attempting to say what the whole 
development means and to indicate the possible course of American 
philosophy for the future. There are five trends which manifest 
themselves as already on the scene with some force or as having a 


foothold at least on the growing edge of the present; it is highly 
likely that they will take possession of the future. 


1) There is a new concern within what has been called “pro- 
gram philosophy” to pay attention to basic assumptions. Recent 
discussion concerning the analytic-synthetic distinction and its 
ultimacy, point that up. Moreover, the question of the actual 
referent of conceptual systems is raised, and the connection 
between conception and fact again becomes a discussable topic. 
The idea that something in the form of a “pragmatic” interpreta- 
tion is required instead of the older idea of a copy relationship is 
gaining force. It may, however, be asked whether the shift away 
from the oldest form of the verifiability theory with its strict 
demands upon sensible correlates is dictated by considerations 
internal to the knowledge situation (i.e., whether this means an 
acknowledgement that knowledge “interprets” and does not 
merely reproduce), or by the need to find a face-saving form in 
which to bring back the empirical world. 


2) There is a new concern for a normative standpoint in the 
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whole field of value theory. Philosophers are finally coming to 
understand that since philosophy is a rational discipline their 
labors as philosophers, particularly as regards the “things that 
matter most,” are no more than wasted effort if the practical 
domains are governed by forces wholly opaque to reason. Critical 
discussion presupposes that conclusions reached will have some 
binding force upon the discussants, but this is clearly impossible 
without a basic commitment to the power of reflection. Many 
current efforts at reassessing the “role of reason” in ethics, for 
example, testify to a search for new ways to introduce a normative 
element which is reducible neither to naked power nor to human 
preference. It may be hoped that in the future the untenability of 
the absolute dichotomy between “cognitive” and “emotive” will 
be grasped. 


3) There is a new understanding of problems arising from 
excessive specialization in knowledge, both within philosophy 
itself and among the positive sciences. That precision in thought, 
though absolutely necessary, is bought at the price of abstraction, 
becomes increasingly evident; this means that philosophy will 
have in the future greater opportunity to function as the “critique 


of abstractions’—a role so much stressed by Dewey and 
Whitehead. 


4) There is a new interest in constructive interpretation 
coming on the one hand from a weariness over the excessively 
preparatory character of so much of twentieth-century philosophy, 
and on the other from a new acknowledgement of the extent to 
which basic questions have been avoided in favor of completing 
a program based upon uncriticized assumptions. One of the most 
exciting questions of the future will be the extent to which dis- 
ciplines other than philosophy have contributed to the return of 
basically metaphysical questions. The fact is that, in the past 
decade, literary critics, novelists, playwrights, and theologians 
have concerned themselves with those never-to-be-submerged 
issues of human nature and destiny which modern philosophers 
have so largely neglected. 


5) Thus far no mention has been made of the influence of 
Ezistenz in America, and little has been said of new movements 
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in religious thought having philosophical bearings. It needs to 
be said categorically that Ezistenz has as yet had no commanding 
power upon the professional philosophical scene; there are too 
many factors both within and without which militate against it. 
But it must not be thought that it is unknown or that it has failed 
to provoke thoughtful reactions." In fact in some quarters there 
are signs that the normative character of reason is again being 
taken seriously if only to counteract the “irrationalism” of exis- 
tential thought. 


From the beginnings of pragmatism to the present day, 
natural science has formed the decisive influence upon American 
philosophy, both as providing a model to be followed and as 
raising, because of its radical transformation of society, larger 
questions which philosophy could not ignore. One result has been 
the neglect of speculative philosophy, as well as of metaphysical 
interpretations of the arts, of morality, of law, of history, and of 
religion. It is not that there have been no “philosophies of” these 
topics, but rather that instead of taking insights from all these 
fields as clues to the interpretation of the whole, philosophers have 
been content to “analyze” these fields from the standpoint of some 
scientific philosophy. The inadequacy of this sort of thing is be- 
coming more apparent, and in the future we may expect that 
American thought will move closer to an older ideal of drawing on 
all dimensions of experience and the world in trying to frame a 
coherent account of what it all means. 

There are signs in American Philosophers at Work of nearly 
all the tendencies singled out above as belonging to the future, but 
they would not be readily discerned by anyone who has only these 
essays as a basis for understanding. It is necessary in addition to 
have some framework within which to place them, and the his- 
torical pattern is one that can be of service. Direction and 
tendency cannot be read off from a contemporaneous excerpt taken 


* No more striking illustration of the difference between the Amer- 
ican mind and its European counterpart can be found than in this 
comparison: our pragmatism is over 50 years old and to this day most 
European philosophers do not know what it is really about, whereas 
Ezistenz, though of recent vintage, has already become the subject of 
acute discussion and of several significant books by American thinkers. 
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out of a process; we must also know the pattern traced out by 
the succession of past positions in the movement, and make some 
conjectures about future positions as well. American Philosophers 
at Work is such a contemporaneous excerpt; it will have its own 
intelligibility to those who can place it in some larger context of 
thought, but it is likely to baffle those not familiar with our ideas. 
In the novel approach through illustration, however, there is one 
advantage; those interested enough to want to discover what 
American philosophy is all about will have to confront the subject 
and study it. The method of illustration, in not being 
self-interpreting, inevitably forces the reader beyond itself to the 
substance of philosophical thought hinted at but not fully revealed. 


Yale University. 





EXPLORATIONS 


MAX SCHELER’S EPISTEMOLOGY AND ETHICS, | 
ALFRED SCHUTZ 


Te work of Max Scheler is not well known to English-speaking 
readers. It is to be hoped that the excellent translation of one of 
his major books, The Nature of Sympathy, done by Peter Heath, 
with a valuable introduction by W. Stark,’ as well as the thirteen- 
volume German edition of his collected writings,’ now in process 
of publication, will call appropriate attention to the stature of this 
eminent philosopher and sociologist, whose seminal mind has so 
deeply influenced thinkers such as Ortega y Gasset. Nicolai 
Hartmann, Alois Dempf, and Paul L. Landsberg. 

The student of Max Scheler’s work encounters several dif- 
ficulties. First, the range of his preoccupation is unique in our 
time. During his most creative years, epistemology, ethics, phi- 
losophy of religion, and the phenomenology of emotional life were 
at the center of his interest. Later he became more and more 
involved in the ontological problems of society and reality and 
laid the foundation of a new sociology of knowledge. Second, 
Scheler’s thought evolved in the course of his short life—he died 
in 1928, barely fifty-four—through various phases which were 
hardly compatible with one another. He started as a student of 
Rudolph Eucken, the philosopher of life, who imbued his disciple 
with an admiration for St. Augustine and Pascal; he became 
deeply influenced by Nietzsche, Dilthey, Bergson, and above all, 
Husserl. Converted to Catholicism, Scheler became a convinced 
Christian—both a personalist and a theist. But very soon his 
attitude toward religion underwent a complete change; in a last 
pantheistic phase, he dedicated himself to the philosophical and 
sociological exploration of the human condition. He then con- 
ceived the development of world history as a progression from 


‘ New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
* Francke Verlag, Bern (Switzerland). 
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illogical and blind vital urges to the fulfillment of the destiny of 
humanity in the realms of values and spiritual existence, and inter- 
preted the whole process as the manifestation of divine force, the 
becoming of God in the world. A third difficulty for the student 
of Scheler’s thought is the lack of organization of his books, 
originating in his disdain of any attempt to visualize life in an 
artificially unified perspective of the kind which the construction 
of a philosophic system might offer. He was, as Ortega y Gasset 
said, in the true sense of Plato an “enthusiastic” philosopher. 
Overwhelmed by the wealth of his discoveries, he lived in a con- 
tinuous haste of mind. He had to proclaim so many lucid insights 
that he staggered, bewildered by cognition and inebriated by truth. 
This explains the frequent inconsistencies of his thought and the 
lack of structure of his writings. 

It is not our ambition to give here a synopsis of Scheler’s work 
and main themes or to follow step by step the various, frequently 
contradictory, phases of his development. We restrict ourselves 
to an account of Scheler’s theories in the fields of epistemology 
and ethics. 


ScHeELeR’s EpisTEMOLOGY 


A. Scheler and Phenomenology 


Scheler is generally considered the most original and in- 
fluential thinker of the phenomenological movement after 
Husserl. The latter’s influence upon him was indeed a decisive 
one, and Scheler’s main work, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und 
die materiale Wertethik appeared in the first two volumes of the 
Yearbook for Philosophy and Phenomenological Research,’ of 
which Husserl was the editor. However, what Scheler accepted 
from Husserl’s teaching was mainly the theory of categorial 
intuition, the eidetic method, and the doctrine of ideal objects. 
These features, interpreted in a rather unorthodox way, became, 
in Scheler’s hands, excellent instruments for the exploration of 
the realms of emotion and value. But Husserl complained in 


* Herausgeben von E. Husserl, M. Niemayer. Halle: Bd. I 1913, 
Bd. II 1916. 
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later years, and not without good reason, that Scheler had failed 
to grasp the true meaning of his life work. 


To Scheler, phenomenology is neither a new science nor a 
substitute for philosophy, but the name for a particular attitude of 
spiritual vision by which a realm of “facts” of a special kind, 
otherwise hidden, is revealed. It is an attitude, and not a method, 
if we restrict the meaning of the latter term to a technique of 
knowing employed to attain certain ends in processes of thinking 
or experimentation. The basic goal of any phenomenological phi- 
losophy is to come into immediate contact with the world, “to get 
at the things themselves,” regardless of whether these things are 
physical or mental, numbers or deities, feelings or values. Phenom- 
enology refuses to identify experience with sensory experience on 
the one hand and with induction on the other. Merely existing 
things are objects of possible observation and induction. But all 
forms of intentionality, that is, of “being conscious of . .. ,” such 
as acts of feeling, of loving and hating, or of religious faith, reveal 
essential contents which are objects of an aprioristic insight into 
their pure nature and their order of foundation. This attitude 
radically distinguishes phenomenology from empiricism in the 
usual sense. But phenomenology is also distinguished from 
rationalism; in its attempt to get at the things themselves it 
refuses to take for granted the validity of any presupposed con- 
ceptual scheme and even of the findings of any positive science 
whatever. To presuppose the validity of scientific propositions 
would block any insight into the essential structure of their subject 
matter and would, in addition, involve the degradation of phi- 
losophy to the role of a handmaiden of the sciences. A fortiori, 
none of the presuppositions involved in the common sense think- 
ing of the natural attitude can be acceptable to a philosophical 
inquiry aiming at the description of that which is self-given in 
immediacy. Using another line of argument—and here following 
Bergson—Scheler defines as self-given that which is given without 
any interference of symbols of whatever kind; in this sense 
phenomenological philosophy is a continuous de-symbolization of 
the world. 


Thus, an ontology of the mind as well as of the world has to 
proceed all epistemological theory; and since, according to 
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Scheler, phenomenology is concerned with the former, it is also 
at the foundation of the latter. For example, all theories dealing 
with the question of how we can formulate value judgments or 
perform evaluations presuppose insights into the essence of the 
values under scrutiny and their hierarchical order. Phenomeno- 
logical analysis alone can provide this insight, because phenom- 
enology is concerned exclusively with the structural relations 
essentially prevailing between the organization of the world and 
the organization of the mind. It disregards systematically not 
only the actual performances of the different acts of knowing and 
the various properties of the organization of the performers of 
these acts (animals, human beings, God) but also the modes of 
positing the contents of these acts as reality, appearance, imagina- 
tion, illusion, objects of belief or disbelief. 


B. The Doctrine of the three Kinds of “Facts.” 


According to Scheler we have to distinguish three kinds of 
“facts”; facts given in the common-sense experience of the natural 
attitude, facts as subject matter of the positive sciences, and finally, 


phenomenological facts as disclosed by eidetic intuition. 

Natural facts refer to the world as experienced in our 
every-day thinking. It is the world of concrete things and events 
occurring in the medium within which we carry on the business 
of living. There, in spite of Copernicus, the sun rises from the 
sea and sets behind the mountain; it is now red and now white, 
and the earth is the immovable floor upon which we walk. Physi- 
cal objects change their size in relation to their distance. Space 
is articulated as above and below, before and behind, right and 
left; time as past, present, and future. We take it for granted 
that things will remain what they are, even if we do not look at 
them, and that, if we leave the room, we will upon our return 
find the objects within it substantially unchanged. Moreover, the 
world of common-sense thinking is a meaningful world of values, 
of socio-cultural objects, which are taken for granted in a partic- 
ular socio-cultural surrounding. There are levels of reality and 
unreality; things come into being and fade away, influence and 
act upon one another, display forces and faculties of all kinds, are 
differentiated into living and lifeless things, and into entities such 
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as states and nations which cannot be grasped by sensory percep- 
tion, but are, nevertheless, elements of the common sense reality. 

The scientific aspect of the world is not a natural but an 
artificial one. The scientific fact is a construct, derived from 
natural things by a process called by Scheler “scientific reduction.” 
The carriers of scientific facts are symbols, which receive a partic- 
ular content merely by way of a science definition. This does not 
mean that science has to deal with objects and events which 
cannot be found in the world of natural facts. It merely means 
that it deals with the same objects or facts in symbolic terms, in 
different aspects, and in a different arrangement. In his natural 
attitude man interprets natural facts in accordance with the tradi- 
tions taken for granted in his socio-cultural environment. The 
selections, generalizations, and idealizations by means of which 
scientific facts are abstracted from natural ones are subject to a 
code of interpretational and procedural rules which are based on 
conventions and are, as such, not valid for everyone, but merely 
for all fellow scientists; they have to be communicable and 
verifiable. 

Phenomenological facts are, as to their unity and content, 
independent of all factors which are not grounded in the things 
themselves. Particularly, they are independent of all the sensory 
functions of the percipient. The pure fact, which can be grasped 
by eidetic intuition, must remain unchanged even if the sensory 
functions actually vary or are imagined to vary. The pure fact is, 
moreover, at the foundation of every possible sensory content, 
and in this relation the former is the independent, the latter the 
dependent variable. Furthermore, pure facts are independent of 
all possible symbols by which they might be designated. Scheler 
considers this theory, that pure phenomenological facts are at the 
foundation of all sensory perceptions, as one of his most important 
discoveries. According to him, even Husserl’s doctrine of cate- 
gorial intuition is grounded in sensory contents. Scheler objects 
that Husserl fails to examine the notion of “sensory intuition,” 
that he identifies incorrectly the prerequisites of any “perception” 
of the subject matters of categorial intuition with that which is 
self-given in perception, and that he, thus, does not perform the 
phenomenological reduction radically enough. These short- 
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comings lead to the consequence that the order of foundation in 
which certain acts and their contents are by their very nature 
interrelated remains unrevealed or is confused with the genetic 
order in which these acts are produced. According to Scheler, 
the essential relationships between facts are of a twofold kind: 
there are first those of a purely logical character, which originate 
in the nature of all objects in general. The law of contradiction, 
which is founded upon the incompatibility of the being and 
non-being of an object at the same time, is an example. There 
are, secondly, essential relationships which refer to a particular 
ontological realm of objects, such as the evident connection 
between color and extension—color is founded upon extension. 

Scheler’s concept of the order of foundations and _ its 
aprioristic nature requires some additional comment. He under- 
stands, like Husserl, by “foundation” the fact that a phenomenon 
B cannot be given, if a phenomenon A does not precede it in the 
order of time. Spatiality, motion, change are not, as Kant 
believed, bestowed upon something pre-given by the so-called 
faculty of understanding, as forms of the synthesis of its activities. 
They are phenomena in their own right, requiring careful phenom- 
enological analysis. No thinking or intuiting can produce or 
form them; they are all found present as data of the intuition itself. 
This theory leads Scheler to a considerable enlargement of his 
conception of the a priori. All knowledge which refers to the 
self-givenness of things, all ideal propositions and units of mean- 
ings which are discovered by the thinking subject in eidetic intui- 
tion have, according to Scheler, the character of an a priori. This 
does not merely refer to the formal a priori, that is, to the intuitive, 
basic facts of logic. In addition, each concrete province of knowl- 
edge (such as the theory of numbers, the theory of sets, geometry, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology) is founded 
upon a system of concrete aprioristic propositions. In all these 
cases the a priori in the logical sense is a consequence of the a priori 
of the intuitive facts which constitute the subject matter of the 
judgments and propositions pertaining to this particular field. 
Scheler contends that this brand of phenomenological apriorism 
differs from the aprioristic theories of most of the current philo- 
sophical doctrines, all of which are intermingled with idealism, 
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subjectivism, spontaneism, transcendentalism, the “Copernican 
revolution” of Kant, rationalism, and formalism. Scheler sums 
up his view of the a priori by the statement that any kind of 
knowledge the subject matter of which is pre-given in the order 
of foundation is aprioristic with respect to the knowledge of 
objects founded upon the former. 


C. The three Kinds of Knowledge. 


The preceding remarks tried to give a sketch of Scheler’s 
earlier position. During his last years his notion of the role of 
philosophy and knowledge in general was considerably elaborated 
and modified. It became connected with one of the central prob- 
lems in Scheler’s thought—the doctrine of the three kinds of 
human knowledge and their hierarchical order. This idea is at 
the heart of Scheler’s philosophical anthropology, and several of 
the most competent students of his work, such as Alois Dempf 
and Paul L. Landsberg, consider this theory as Scheler’s greatest 
achievement. In the following we try to state as briefly as pos- 
sible the main features of his views pertinent to this theory, as 
developed in his last writings. 

What distinguishes the function of human mental and spirit- 
ual life from that of all other living beings? Scheler thinks that 
there are three basic features. (1) Man is conscious of the world, 
in contradistinction’ to an animal which just has a world. The 
animal is simply determined by its impulses, urges, drives—in 
brief,—by states interior to its organism. Man, however, can 
transcend this sphere of mere vitality determined by an environ- 
ment important to the life process. Man is thus the “relative 
ascetic of life.” He can say “No” to his vital drives and impulses; 
and, quite consistently, the free will of human beings means to 
Scheler first of all not man’s capacity to produce and create, but 
to check and release drive impulses. In relation to actions, the 
act of will is always a “non fiat” and not a “fiat.” (2) Man is ca- 
pable of a love of the world which is detached from all desire and 
transcends all drive-determined experiences of things within the 
world. (3) Finally, and this is of particular importance to the 
problem under scrutiny, man is capable of distinguishing the 
“thusness” (essence) from the “thatness” (existence); that is, of 
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obtaining aprioristic eidetic insights which remain valid and true 
for all contingent objects and specimens pertaining to the same 
essence. 

The same idea is expresed by Scheler in his last essay, “The 
Place of Man within the Cosmos.”* There Scheler points out that 
there are five interrelated levels of psychical existence. Human 
nature’ participates in four realms of organic life and in their 
psychical life: that of emotional impulses without consciousness 
and even without sensations and perceptions, which is that of 
the plant; that of instinctive behavior, characteristic of lower 
animals; that of associative memory, of conditioned reflexes, 
forming habits and traditions; that of practical intelligence, of 
spontaneous appropriate action in new situations. But man is also 
something else. He is not only psyche but spirit (Geist). Spirit 
is not a phenomenon of life and is not derived from evolution; 
rather, it stands over against life and its manifestations. Spirit 
includes not only reason but also the power of intuiting essence; 
it includes in addition certain classes of volitive and emotional 
acts, such as kindness, love, repentance, etc. The center of activity 
correlated with the level of mind or spirit is called “Person” and has 
to be distinguished from the other centers of vitality which Scheler 
calls “psychical centers.” 

The realm of the mind is the realm of freedom: freedom from 
the bondage of impulses, freedom also from the bondage of the 
environment in which the animal is immersed and whose struc- 
ture it carries along as the snail its shell. Mind, however, and 
therefore Person, has the faculty of transforming those environ- 
mental centers of resistance into “objects,” and the closed “environ- 
ment” itself into an open “world.” The animal sees and hears, 
but without knowing that it does so; it has consciousness, but 
not self-consciousness. Man, however, is the only being which is 
able to place itself not only above the world but even above itself. 

To the later Scheler, consciousness (“con-scientia”) is merely 
one form of knowledge in the broad sense in which he uses this 
term. He rejects the view that knowledge is the function of 
consciousness. There is also a pre-conscious “ecstatic” kind of 


* Otto Reichl Verlag, Darmstadt, 1928. 
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knowing which characterizes the way in which animals, children, 
and primitives “know of” the world. Knowing is an ontological 
relationship: it is the partaking of a being in the Thusness of 
another being in such a way that no changes occur in the latter. 
This relationship of being is neither spatial nor temporal nor yet 
causal. It is rather a relation between the whole and the part. 
The “known” becomes a “part” of the “knower” without being 
changed. Mind or spirit is nothing else but the X of the total 
sum of the acts within the knowing being by which such a par- 
taking becomes possible. In other words, it is that by which the 
Thusness (“Sosein”) of a being becomes an ens intentionale in 
contradistinction to its mere Thatness (“Dasein,” ens reale), which 
remains always and necessarily outside of and beyond the essential , 
relationship. It follows that the Thusness of a being can simul- 
taneously coexist in mente and extra mentem: the Thatness of a 
being, however, remains in its contingency always extra mentem 
and is not experienced by intellectual functions (neither by think- 
ing nor by intuition), but merely by encountering the resistance 
of being in acts of striving and in the dynamic factors of attention. 
Students of Maine de Biran, and Dilthey will recognize the 
influence these philosophers had on this theory of Scheler, which 
he calls “the voluntative theory of existence.” It was his intention 
to elaborate it in books on Metaphysics and Philosophical Anthro- 
pology. His papers of the last period ° give only scanty hints of 
his argumentation. 

It seems that Scheler rejected critical realism as well as episte- 
mological idealism on the ground that both theories share the 
wrong presupposition that the Thusness and the Thatness of 
things are, with respect to the intellectual functions of thinking, 
perceiving, recollecting, etc., inseparable from one another. 
Epistemological idealism sees correctly that the Thusness of the 
things must necessarily be in mente, but erroneously concludes 
from this insight that therefore their Thatness can also be in mente. 
Critical realism, on the other hand, understands correctly that 
Thatness is always and necessarily extra mentem, but believes 
erroneously that for this reason also the Thusness of things has to 
be extra mentem and only extra mentem, so that merely a copy, 


* Philosophische Weltanschauung, Bonn, 1929, Bern, 1954. 
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representation or symbol of their Thusness could be in mente. 
The neo-Kantian doctrine, according to which “being real” means 
nothing but a connectedness established by the laws of thinking 
has to be rejected, if for no other reason than that it confuses the 
Thatness of things with the givenness of existing objects. 


Human knowledge is of three forms: 1. Knowledge for the 
sake of specific achievements (Herrschafts- oder Leistungswissen) ; 
2. Knowledge of essences or knowledge for the sake of personal 
culture (Wesens- oder Bildungswissen); 3. Metaphysical knowl- 
edge or knowledge for the sake of salvation (Heils- oder Erlésungs- 
wissen). Each kind of knowledge serves a particular purpose by 
transforming a particular region of being; the first that of things, 
the second that of man, the third that of the Absolute, the ens a se. 

The first form of knowledge is that of the positive sciences. 
It serves our possible power over nature, society, and history. 
The experiences, observations, measurements, which are the 
sources of this knowledge, depend upon sensory functions of the 
human organism and therewith mediately upon its structure of 
drives and needs. The supreme goal of this form of knowledge is 
the ordering of the phenomena around us into certain classes and the 
establishment of laws of their contact in space and time. This is so 
because only the recurrence of phenomena in accordance with laws is 
predictable and only that which can be predicted can be dominated. 

The second form of knowledge is that of the “First Philos- 
ophy” as Aristotle has called it, that is, the science of the modes 
of existence and the structure of essences of all kinds of Being. 
In our time Husserl rediscovered this kind of knowledge by 
developing the eidetic method. Knowledge of essences methodi- 
cally disregards the Thatness of things (that is, the contingent 
location in space and time of everything which happens to be-there 
in this or that way) and looks for their Thusness, asking: what 
is the world, what is an outer object, what is an animal, what is 
a plant, what is man—what are all these in their invariant struc- 
ture and essential qualities? And in a similar way: what is 
“thinking”? What is the experience of love or beauty? It does 
all this independently of the contingent stream of thought of this 
or that individual mind within which these experiences actually 
occur. This type of inquiry is characterized by its attempt to 
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eliminate all motives originating in the drive structure by its 
abstracting from the real existence of things and by its independ- 
ence of inductive experience. Knowledge of essences transcends 
the narrow field of the real world, which is accessible to our 
sensory experience; its insights are those of Reason and not those 
of Understanding. It has a twofold application: it defines the 
ultimate presuppositions of the positive sciences (mathematics, 
physics, biology, psychology, etc.), thus constituting their essen- 
tial axiomatic systems; and in metaphysics the same eidetic 
insights are, in Hegel’s words, “windows on the Absolute.” 

Knowledge of the Absolute is the third form of human know}- 
edge. It should perhaps be better called “Meta-anthropology” 
instead of Metaphysics. Surely only by starting from the essence 
of man as brought into view by philosophical anthropology can 
the supreme ground of all things, which is God, be revealed by 
means of a kind of transcendental inference (“transzendentale 
Schlussweise”). By the very fact that man is a microcosm in 
which all regions of being (physical, chemical, animate, spiritual) 
converge. he can win knowledge of God as the supreme ground of 
the Macrocosm. In other words, man is a “microtheos.” 

The three kinds of knowledge are ranked in an objective 
order. From knowledge for the sake of domination we ascend to 
the knowledge of essences. By this ascent we enlarge the being 
and the existence of the spiritual Person within us to a microcosm, 
trying to participate with our unique individuality in the totality 
of the world or at least in its essential structure. And from there 
we ascend to knowledge for the sake of salvation, by which we 
try to participate in the supreme ground of the being of all things. 

Each of these forms of knowledge is represented by a personal 
type: practical knowledge by the scientist and the technician, 
cultural by the sage, metaphysical by the homo religiosus or the 
saint. Sometimes in great cultures a particular type of knowledge 
predominates, such as in India knowledge for the sake of salva- 
tion, in China and Greece cultural knowledge, in the Occident 
(since the beginning of the twelfth century) knowledge for the 
sake of domination in the form of the positive sciences. 


(To be continued) 
New School of Social Research. 
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ve book . . . deserves attention and study. If the author's 
main ideas were rendered accessible in an abbreviated translation, 
the work might become the starting point of many fruitful discus- 
sions” wrote Professor Rudolf Allers of Georgetown University 
in his review * of Béla von Brandenstein’s philosophic anthro- 
pology.* This judgment fits excellently another work by the same 
author, The Structure of Being, System of Philosophy.’ 


The Hungarian-born author,* who is both an original and a 
prolific thinker, has written on various figures of the history of 
philosophy and on particular philosophic problems, his first 
published work having been his Grundlegung der Philosophie,’ 
followed by studies in metaphysics,’ esthetics,’ psychology,’ and 
philosophic anthropology.” However, the major work containing 
his own system is the Aufbau des Seins. To know and under- 


1 New Scholasticism, XXIII, No. 2 (1949), p. 243. 

2 Der Mensch und seine Stellung im All (Einsiedeln, Switzerland: 
Benziger, 1947). Its Hungarian edition, Az ember a mindensegben (Buda- 
pest, 1934-1936). 

5’ Der Aufbau des Seins, System der Philosophie (Saarbriicken, Ger- 
many: Minerva Verlag, 1950). XV, 464 pp. 

* Budapest, March 17, 1901. He was professor of philosophy at the 
Péter Pazmany-University of Budapest from 1934 to 1945, and has held 
the same position at the University of Saarbriicken, Germany, since 1948. 

* Bd. I, 1926; Bd. III, 1927. In Hungarian, Bélcseleti alapvetés (Buda- 
pest, 1934). 

® Metaphysik des organischen Lebens (Habelschwert, Germany, 1930). 
Die Quellen des Seins, Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik (Bonn: H. Bouvier 
Verlag, 1955), 232 pp. : 

* Philosophy of Arts (Miiveszetfilozofia) (Budapest: Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, first edition, 1930, second edition, 1941). 

® Vom Werdegang des Geistes in der Seele (Saarbriicken, Germany: 
Minerva Verlag, 1954), 146 pp. 

® Das Bild des Menschen und die Idee des Humanismus. Eine kurz- 
gefasste philosophische Anthropologie und geistesgeschichtliche Darstellung 
des Humanismus (Bregenz, Vorarlberg, Austria: Verlag 1. N. Teutsch, 1954), 
173 pp. Cf. also footnote 2 above. 
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stand Brandenstein’s philosophy, one ought to study this work, 
a task made difficult by its coined terms, its complicated, Ciceron- 
ian style, the relative novelty of its thought, and its extreme 
systematization. 


In the introduction to his principal work, Brandenstein begins 
with the assertion that the object of philosophy is being, reality 
in general (das Sein, die Wirklichkeit iiberhaupt) in its ultimate 
principles (p. 1). As to the possibility and validity of human cogni- 
tion, the author categorically rejects scepticism. Yet, cautiously 
enough, he avoids, at this point, offering any proof for his posi- 
tion. He is convinced that, as Kant’s example shows, any 
epistemological discussion necessitates certain metaphysical and 
logical assumptions.’* One must, suggests Brandenstein, with 
proper caution and criticism, attempt to construct a philosophic 
edifice first, since in doing so the possibility and validity of human 
cognition with its limitations will become known by themselves 


(pp. 2 ff.). 


In regard to the method of philosophy, the author follows 
the footsteps of his master, Akos Pauler." Rejecting any 
“deductive philosophy” (as attempted by Spinoza), as well as 
W. Wundt’s idea of philosophy as an inductive summation of 
the theses of the particular sciences,’ Brandenstein stresses that 
philosophy ought to arrive at its conclusions by a regressive in- 
quiry, called reduction (Riickschluss),” since the ultimate 


© Cf. its elaboration in Section VII, “Theoretics,” p. 341. 

11 Akos Pauler (1876-1933), the predecessor in Brandenstein’s chair 
at the University of Budapest, represented objective idealism, in sharp con- 
trast with the subjective idealism of J.G. Fichte and of another Hungarian 
thinker, Charles B6dhm (1846-1911). Influenced by B. Bolzano’s logic, 
E. Husserl’s phenomenology, and the metaphysics of Aristotle and Leibniz, 
Pauler defined philosophy as the science of the various classes of reality in 
their ultimate determinations, with logic as its center and reduction as 
its proper method. (Cf. Grundlagen der Philosophie (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 
1925), and its Hungarian equivalent, Bevezetés a filozéfidba (Budapest, 
1933), p. 10. and Logika (Budapest, 1925), pp. 210 ff.) 

* Cf. W. Wundt. Kultur der Gegenwart, 2nd ed. (1908), I, $5, p. 16. 

® This term was coined by the German Christopher Sigwart (1830- 
1904). 
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principles of reality are not directly observable. The method of 
reduction lies in concluding with necessary validity from the 
immediately given to its logical (not ontological!) premises. Thus, 
reduction is concerned not with causes but with those precondi- 
tions (Voraussetzungen) of observable reality without which it 
could not exist (pp. 5 f.). 

Brandenstein divides his book into nine parts according to the 
nine branches of his philosophy: Ontology, Logic, Mathematics, 
Metaphysics, Pragmatics, Theoretics, Poietics, and Ethics. Be- 
cause the first five are the most original and significant in his 
thought, this account will concentrate on them. 


1. To Brandenstein, Ontology (Dinglehre) holds a key posi- 
tion in the system under an orthodox name but with a rather 
heterodox content. Its subject matter is being, i.e., anything that 
is something (Etwas) at all, as opposed to non-being or nothing 
(Unding) (p. 9). 

The fundamental ontological doctrine determining Branden- 
stein’s entire philosophy holds that being has three ultimate 
determinations (Urbestimmungen): content (Gehalt) expressing 
what a being is; form (Form) signifying the being’s relations, at 
least that of identity; and “formation” (Gestaltung) meaning the 
unity of being. These three “fundamentally” different and yet 
correlated transcendental determinations constitute the basic 
structure of reality (pp. 9 ff.). 


The second doctrine of Ontology concerns the peculiar or 
“proper” (eigentiimlich) ultimate determinations of reality. 
Observing the objects of experience, the author finds that there 
is in every being at least one ullimate determination of such a 
degree that it constitutes its whole essence (Wesen) and secures 
its esse (Bestehen) , whereas the other two ultimate determinations 
are “in, and through,” the proper ultimate determination 
in the things, and are completely nothing (vollsténdig nichtig) 
without it. Hence, there are proper contents, proper forms, and 
proper formations in reality. 


This fact in turn determines the number, nature, and sequence 
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of the post-ontological branches of philosophy: Totic * (Gehalt- 
lehre) or the study of proper contents, Logic (Formenlehre) or 
the study of proper forms, and Mathematics (Gestaltungslehre) or 
the study of proper formations. Metaphysics (Wirklichkeits- 
lehre), in contrast, concerns itself with reality as composed of 
the three ultimate determinations or components (letzte Wesens- 
ziige, Hauptkomponente) (pp. 14 f.). 


2. Since Totic, Logic, and Mathematics deal with the three 
aspects of the same object, which is reality, the author discusses 
in all three the same five original questions. Of them, the ques- 
tion of the system of categories is the most significant as revealing 
his thought. 

The system of categories includes all the philosophic or pre- 
scientific determinations (preconditions) of reality properly ar- 
ranged on a trichotomic basis. 

In developing the system of categories, Brandenstein first 
points out three determinations in the proper content, “contentual 
being,” similarity, and position (thesis). Then in addition to 
these he finds three others in both Logic and Mathematics (identity, 
connection, condition ;'* wholeness, equality, unity’). These first 
nine transcendental categories grouped into three trichotomies he 
calls “contentual,” “formal,” and “formative” grounds (gehaltliche, 
formale, gestaltliche Griinde) (pp. 20-25, 55 ff., and 100-105). 

Second, he derives from each third ground within the three 
disciplines three new determinations,’* which he calls counter- 
grounds (Gegengriinde), since they are opposed to the grounds. 
The Gegengriinde are said to hold for all things except the supreme 
being (pp. 28, 61 ff., 107 ff.). 

Third, he finds reality such that, in regard to its proper con- 


14 This name, the reader is told, is derived from Aristotle’s <6 &¢ = 
through the artificial totuxy (céyvq) (p. 20). 

18 Gehaltliches Sein, Aehnlichkeit, Setzen. 

16 Identitat, Zusammenhang, Bedingung. 

17 Ganzheit, Gleichheit, Einheit. 

18 The totical countergrounds are otherness, difference, and opposition 
(Anderessein, Abweichung, Gegeniibersetzung); the logical ones are dis- 
tinction, connection, and condition (Verschiedenheit, Getrenntheit, Ord- 
nung); the mathematical ones are part, positive inequality, and plurality 
(Teil, Kleinersein-Gréssersein, Menge). 
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tent, form, and formation, it contains a further determination as 
well as one out of two possible versions of that further determina- 
tion. This discovery leads to three new, third-ranking categories 
in all three disciplines, subordinated to the Gegengriinde (pp. 31 ff., 
64 ff., 113 f.). 

Finally, he completes his system of categories by pointing out 
three coordinate determinations within each of the nine third- 
ranking determinations (pp. 34-41, 67-85, 115-137). 

Thus Brandenstein’s category system consists of fifty-four 
determinations arranged in six totical, six logical, and six 
mathematical trichotomic groups. Any further determination, 
the author asserts, is scientific or singular, hence non-philosophic. 

The arrangement of this extremely complex and ingenious 
category system includes numerous factors based on two ontolog- 
ical principles. The first principle is that of the threefold ultimate 
determinateness of reality, the second that of analogy standing be- 
tween the three pre-metaphysical disciplines, of which Totic is the 
primary analogate. 

The first principle is utilized in the following arrangement 
factors. First, within each of the eighteen trichotomies, the first 
category is always predominantly qualitative-“contentual,” the 
second formal-dualistic, the third quantitative-unifying in char- 
acter. Second, within any three coordinated trichotomies, the first, 
second, and third trichotomy are always predominantly qualitative- 
contentual, formal-dualistic, and quantitative-unifying, respec- 
tively. 

The second principle is utilized in the following arrangement 
factors. First, any given category in any discipline is analogous 
to the corresponding coordinate categories of the other two dis- 
ciplines. Second, any given category in any discipline is anal- 
ogous to the one to which it is subordinated. 

The final conclusion of Totic, Logic, and Mathematics is this. 
Reality is the correlated connection or the being-together (Zusam- 
menbestehen) of the proper content, of the proper form originat- 
ing from the proper content, and of the proper formation originat- 
ing from the proper content and proper form (p. 150). To 
study reality so composed in its totality is the objective of Meta- 
physics. 
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3. To Brandenstein, Metaphysics is the philosophic study of 
reality in general (Wirklichkeitslehre). It constitutes the very 
center of philosophy and is the basis of further philosophic 
branches, as well as of all particular sciences. Men find it dif- 
ficult to construct a solid and sound metaphysical system, and 
many attempts have been made which ended in failure. After 
the great attempts at a metaphysical synthesis of scholasticism 
and Hegel, there is now the possibility of a third attempt to achieve 
this challenging goal (pp. 153 f.). 

Any metaphysical inquiry must start out from, and be based 
on empirically universal and hence undeniable facts (Urtat- 
sachen). Such is change, the very denial of which is a change 
itself. Therefore, change and time (its logical correlative as “pure 
succession”) represent the point of departure in the author's Meta- 
physics. 


a. In Metaphysics Brandenstein endeavors to prove first the 
impossibility of an actually infinite series, from which he concludes 
that changeable reality has a beginning (pp. 159-164). In his 
argumentation he is critical of Aristotle and Thomas, as well as 
of Kant.” From the necessary beginning of changeable reality 
he then proceeds to prove the existence of an immutable and un- 
caused ultimate reality (Urwirklichkeit)* (pp. 165f.). The 
cornerstone of his argument is the principle of causality in its 
Aristotelian-traditional sense. In the next step, however, he be- 
comes untraditional when he asserts that the first implication of 
this principle is that every real cause must be free, unless it is 
a mere instrument. Thus he rejects the Aristotelian notion of 
instrumental cause * (pp. 167 f.). 

To arrive at his crucial second implication of the principle 
of causality, the author inquires next about the kinds of causality. 


'* He quotes SCG, 2, 38; and S T, I, 46, 2 explicitly, as well as the 
first antinomy of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason; whereas he refers 
to Aristotelian passages, such as Metaphysics XI, 12 and 6-7; Physics VI, 
2 and VIII, 5, on the one hand, and Metaphysics XII, 6 and XII, 7 on the 
other. 

»° Cf. St. Bonaventure, In II. Sent., 3, 1, 1, 1, in Op. Theol. Sel. Il 
(Quaracchi, 1924). 

21 Cf. Metaphysics V, 2 and 3 (1.013b 1-4); also St. Thomas, ST ITI, 
62,1; De veritate, 27,4; De potentia Dei, 3, 7 and so on. 
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Theoretically, he contends, there are three conceivable alternatives: 
immanent, transcendent, and transitive or mechanical. The first 
involves a cause which is in its effects, such as Aristotle’s entelechy. 
The second has a cause standing above or outside its effect, such 
as Aristotle’s star spirits. The third is present when the cause 
changes into its effect. This kind of causality is assumed by 
modern thinkers as standing between natural phenomena, mo- 
tions, energies, etc. Of these three, Brandenstein first endeavors 
to prove the impossibility of mechanical causality (pp. 169 ff.). 
Then he goes on to say that if changeable reality can have only 
a cause which can neither partly nor wholly change into its effect, 
then every real cause is of necessity infinitely richer both in its 
essence and duration (Seinsinhalt und Seinsdauer) than its effect. 
This infinite richness may be potential or actual. The potentially 
infinite cause has a beginning and its only possible cause is, by 
necessity, the actually infinite and uncaused reality (pp. 169-172). 
Reality consists, then, of three orders. The lowest ranking beings 
are finite, mutable, perishable, and incapable of acting as causes. 
Reality of the second order is potentially infinite, mutable, im- 
perishable, and the “minimal” cause of realities of the third order. 
The reality of the first order is actually infinite, immutable, im- 
perishable, and uncaused (p. 173). 

This realization disproves, then, the possibility of immanent 
causality. For if the cause must be infinitely richer than its 
effect, it can only stand above and outside, rather than within, 
its effect. 

Man, the “human Ego,” fulfills all the requirement of a real 
cause, since in introspection he experiences himself as freely 
acting, mutable, and yet potentially infinite, since inexhaustible, 
and as such immortal. And because consciousness and freedom 
constitute spirituality and render the being a person, both man 
and God, that is, every cause, is necessarily spiritual (geistig) or 
a conscious and free person (pp. 174-177). In the author’s 
opinion this is the ultimate implication of the principle of causality. 


b. At this point, one knows of the existence of God analy- 
tically, and knows himself empirically. However, unless one ad- 
heres to the practically absurd (although theoretically not im- 
possible) view of solipsism or extreme mysticism, he must admit 
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the existence of an external world, too (p. 179). Of what nature 
is this external world? This question leads to Brandenstein’s 
Cosmology. 


In regard to the spatiality of the material world, the author 
is opposed to Berkeley, Kant, and Leibniz. His reasons are partly 
traditional, partly the implications of his principle of causality. 
From these reasons he concludes the objective substantiality and 
endlessly divisible spatiality of matter. And since matter itself 
cannot be a cause, the causes of material changes must be due to 
energy factors acting as free and inexhaustible transcendental 
causes (pp. 180-184). 

As to the identity of these energy factors, Brandenstein points 
out that according to the principle of causality, they must be 
self-subsistent spirits. Absolutely speaking, God could be the cause 
of the changes in the material world. However, certain imperfec- 
tions in the natural processes indicate rather the work of highly 
intelligent, but not omniscient powers—in other words, spiritual 
beings who act as guides (Lenker) of the process of nature 
(pp. 193 f.). When they act on matter, they leave their spiritual 
expressions (Geistesausdruck) on it, recognized by man through 
sensory perception. The material world exists, then, not for its 
own sake, but as a medium of mutual interactions ( Wechselwir- 
kungen) between spirits and men, i.e., spiritual realities of the 
second order (pp. 207 f., 212). Every motion, every energy 
effect, even the sensory qualities (which Locke and Leibniz er- 
roneously thought to be subjective), serve this one end of spiritual 
intercourse (geistig verkehren) (pp. 204 ff.). 


In the author’s view, the essence of matter can be arrived at 
by abstracting from empirical matter all natural Kraftwirkungen, 
such as energies, structure, and sensory qualities, woven into it 
by spiritual forces. What then remains is “metaphysical matter,” 
a purely passive, space-filling, impenetrable, and sensorily in- 
cognoscible reality of perfect receptivity (Wirklichkeitsméglich- 
keit) (pp. 213 f., 216). At the beginning of time, the author 
holds, God brought both metaphysical matter and certain spirits 
into existence. The physical spirits then transformed the purely 
passive matter into physical matter by their operations. On this 
physically pre-organized matter chemical forces (spirits) exerted 
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further organizing effects, thus producing chemical matter. Por- 
tions of the physically and chemically organized matter, in turn, 
became the object of biological spirits. Their products are 
animate organisms (pp. 219-24). Thus, to Brandenstein the ir- 
rational living being is no substance with an entelechy of its 
own, but rather an operational unit (Wirkungseinheit) due to 
some biological spirit working on certain portions of chemically 
preorganized matter. Only the operative spirits and metaphysical 
matter are substantial (pp. 237 ff.). 

Man stands on the top of the material world, and constitutes 
the bridge between realities of the second and third order. The 
human body, as indicated by some genuine instincts, is a dynamic 
unity of physical, chemical, and biological Kraftwirkungen, which, 
conversely, is acted upon by the immanent spiritual soul. Unlike 
a plant or animal, every man has his own soul. According to the 
principle of causality, the only possible cause of the soul is God, 
Who constitutes a psycho-physical union between it and the body 
at conception. Once man dies, however, his soul is freed from 
its material limitations and “wakes up” to an endless, purely 
rational life of full consciousness (Vollbewusstsein) (pp.241-44). 


c. Brandenstein’s Metaphysics concludes with an inquiry on 
God. The cause of the spirits and metaphysical matter—the un- 
caused, immutable, eternal, and personal God—is described as 
the connection (Verbindung) of ultimate content, form, and form- 
ation. As ultimate content, God is absolutely existent (urseiend) , 
self-similar, self-positing, and creative Will. As ultimate form, 
He is the self-identical, self-connected, and_ self-conditioned 
supreme intellect and the precondition of all forms. As ultimate 
formation, He is the ultimately whole (urganze), self-equal, and 
absolutely indivisible unity. Since His infinite content (will), 
form (intellect), and formation (emotion) represent infinite good- 
ness, truth, and beauty, respectively, God is infinite value 


(Urwert) (pp. 250 f.). 


God, maintains Brandenstein, can be conclusively proved only 
from the necessary beginning of the changeable world. Thus the 
author rejects the ontological argument (since man’s idea of God 
is contingent and less real than his own existence) , the “cosmolog- 
ical” argument (because the necessary being may be merely the 
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sum of all contingent beings), and also that from the order of the 
universe (as not necessitating an absolutely infinite being). At 
the same time, he points out Kant’s failure to disprove these three 
arguments. Of all the possible arguments (besides the one he 
uses), Brandenstein considers St. Thomas’ via quarta the 
strongest, although it is not of “necessary and evident validity” 
(pp. 252 f.). 

In the God-created and potentially infinite world, non-sub- 
stantial realities have for their exemplary causes (Vorbilder) 
divine ideas, but substantial beings find their archetype in the 
substantial and personal God Himself. Although the organiza- 
tion of matter is left up to created spirits, God is the supreme ruler 
of the world process, with which He interferes miraculously in 
extraordinary cases only. God foreknows everything the spirits 
freely do without destroying their freedom. This absolutely 
certain precognition justifies Leibniz’ preestablished harmony, 
whereby every spiritual creature is ordered to fulfill God’s will 
(Gotterfiillung). This God-created world is the best possible one. 
With its changes it represents a grand drama in which both good 
and evil find their proper places. In fact, the world is a great 
bridge standing between nothing and God, leading in a 
gradually ascending scale from unreality to the absolutely perfect 
Reality (pp. 254-59). 

The three post-metaphysical branches of Brandenstein’s 
philosophy, that is, Pragmatics (Tatlehre), Theoretics (Wissen- 
schaftslehre), and Poietics (Kunstlehre) are based on Aristotle’s 
threefold division of human life: the practical, the theoretical, 
and the artistic-productive. These three disciplines, as well as 
Ethics (Lebenslehre), which is the ninth and final branch in the 
author's system, hinge on ontological and metaphysical principles, 
deal with traditional problems in an ingeniously novel manner, 
and render Brandenstein’s philosophy an organic, well-rounded, 
systematic whole. 


II 


The evaluation of any system of philosophy demands complete 
objectivity, thorough study, and proper understanding, especially 
when the system under consideration is a complex one that has 
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not been known and discussed before. For these reasons, this 
reviewer cannot and does not claim to be in the position of passing 
final judgment on Brandenstein’s thought in this paper. Instead, 
this second part merely aims at expressing in general terms the 
reviewer's principal reactions to the work. Even the critical 
remarks are intended mainly to elicit attention to and to provoke 
further discussions of this challenging system. 


1. Brandenstein’s thought as a whole is positively theistic, 
and, in its roots and method, realistic. It is certainly not a 
philosophy of scepticism, relativism, or subjectivism, and it 
categorically rejects any form of monism, as well as pantheism, 
idealism, and materialism. 

Beyond this negative description, it can hardly be classified. 
It does not seem to belong to any traditional category of philo- 
sophic thought. Instead, it is both eclectic and original—partly 
traditional, partly independent, and still genuinely synthetic. 

Its characteristically trichotomous feature is structurally 
Hegelian and its approach phenomenological, but its content 
Brandensteinian only. Its Ontology is admittedly nominalistic 
and its Metaphysics seems to be more Platonic than Aristotelian. 

Brandenstein seems to be influenced by numerous philos- 
ophers; yet, as he openly admits, he stands closest to the ob- 
jective idealism of his own master Akos Pauler, whose thought 
was undoubtedly the proximate incentive of the inner maturation 
which this work represents in its final fruits. 

Brandenstein seems to resemble Cicero both in his eclecticism 
and in his style, but by no means in originality. He is a Christian 
thinker of almost Giordano Bruno’s mental boldness, who fills 
the framework of Christian ideas often with untraditional content. 
His philosophic profile has more features of Plato or Augustine 
than of the Stagirite or Aquinas. He appreciates scholastic philos- 
ophy,* but only for its elaboration. Otherwise, he is strongly 
critical of it, and if he had to choose, he would certainly prefer 
Scotism to Thomism. 


2. On the positive side, one cannot help being impressed 
by the solid consistency with which the author masters all the 


2 Cf. art. 105, pp. 260 f. 
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permanent problems of philosophy on the basis of the ultimate 
determinations of content, form, and formation. With them, 
he constructs a system of thought hardly paralleled in massive- 
ness. This unprecendented trichotomic consistency begins with 
his three main sciences, Ontology, Metaphysics, and Ethics, in 
such a manner that the first is divided into, and the second unites, 
a second triad—that of Totic, Logic, and Mathematics— while 
a third triad, that of Pragmatics, Theoretics, and Poietics, is based 
upon Metaphysics and united into the third main discipline of 
Ethics. The culmination of this astute consistency is a tricho- 
tomic answer to virtually any philosophic problem, whether it 
concerns the categories and ranks of reality, or the kinds of 
human life, the structure of the human ego, the types of thinking, 
the division of arts, etc. Jf Hegel is the mental father of this 
trichotomous systematization, then, it seems that the disciple has 
successfully surpassed his master, and that only the duality of the 
Aristotelian and scholastic potency and act and matter and form 
is comparable to it. 


Such a consistency of thought is, of course, impossible with- 


out the author’s phenomenal ingenuity in metaphysical analysis 
and synthesis, which penetrates reality and yet never loses sight 
of the system as a whole. In this respect, Brandenstein appears, 
sit venia verbo, to be a jongleur de la philosophie, always ready 
with the answer, which of course is trichotomous. 


Another great merit of Brandenstein seems to be his genuine 
effort to achieve an all-embracing synthesis 4 la Leibniz. He would 
not accept any doctrine because of its reputation only. Nor would 
he reject any theory because of the lack of reputation. He unhesi- 
tatingly rejects, for instance, Aristotle’s hylomorphism, Descartes’ 
and Spinoza’s psychology, Locke’s epistemology, and Leibniz’ 
monadology, while praising Anaximander’s cosmology and Zeno’s 
aporias. lle fights Democritus’ materialism and German idealism, 
he is opposed to both Kant’s and Wundt’s view on metaphysics 
and epistemology, and on many points is critical of St. Thomas’ 
cosmology and psychology, while calling Plato’s cosmology in the 
Timaeus almost perfect. He equally disfavors ancient atomism 
and Driesch’s panvitalism, but he is willing to incorporate August- 
inian ideas and Fichte’s notion of thesis into his system. He 
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has no bias toward those he disagrees with. Instead, he selects 
what he finds acceptable from the immense variety of philosophic 
thought. Thus in his system one finds Aristotelian notions in 
abundance, Bonaventure’s argumentation for God’s existence, 
Thomas’ doctrine on the origin and destiny of the human soul, 
Nominalism, Leibniz’ optimism, even a novel interpretation of 
Kant’s categorical imperative. 

Indeed, Brandenstein seems to be genuinely interested in 
truth, and in truth only. In his search for truth, he likes to point 
out the opposite and extreme theories only to accept a sound 
“golden mean,” if he can find one, or he goes his own independent 
way, if he cannot. Also, he points out with great precision ancient 
ignorance about nature, and contrasts it with modern sciences, 
which he endeavors to reconcile with his own philosophic con- 
clusions and doctrines. One striking example of this endeavor 
is mathematics, that great “stranger” of sciences, for which he 
claims to have found a proper and organic place in his system. 
Brandenstein takes full advantage of the entire field of classic 
algebra, clearly circumscribes its limits, explains the reasons for 
its methods, and offers a well-founded over-all philosophic picture 
of its principles and fields that may genuinely delight and enlighten 
even the professional mathematician. Professor Paul Kecskés 
once remarked that the totical categories represent one of the 
most original parts of Brandenstein’s system.” This is true, 
and the mathematical categories are certainly another original 
part of his system. 


Of the totical categories one may readily admit that they 
are significant insofar as they represent mostly undiscovered rela- 
tions of sensory accidents, the only directly knowable part of reali- 
ty. Generally, it seems that one may not yet venture any judg- 
ment on the value of Brandenstein’s system of categories as a 
whole, but it would not be surprising if his category system 
turned out to be a real contribution to philosophy. 


3. On the negative side, the critical remarks may be divided 


°° The History of Philosophy In Its Main Outlines (A bélcselet térténete 
fébb vondsaiban) 2nd ed. (Budapest: St. Stephen Co., 1943) p. 667. 
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into those on the ontological and those on the metaphysical 
doctrines of the author. 


a. First, the radical separation of Ontology from Metaphysics 
seems to be artificial and debatable even from the viewpoint of 
the author’s own thought. One may readily concede that syste- 
matically Ontology is the first branch, and Metaphysics is sub- 
sequent to it and its inferiors, Totic, Logic, and Mathematics. 
However, in regard to the genesis of the author’s thought on the 
division of philosophy, Metaphysics appears to precede both 
Ontology and its inferiors. To prove the correctness of this state- 
ment, one may point out, for instance, that the category of Setzen 
in Totic, the first inferior of Ontology, can not be discovered with- 
out realizing that there are changeable and changing (hence caused 
and contingent) realities that necessitate a “self-positing” or un- 
caused “content.” But is it not Brandenstein who uses change 
and changeable reality as the point of departure in his Meta- 
physics? And is it not he who makes the principle of causality 
the very cornerstone of any metaphysical discussion and analysis? 
And if so, does Totic or Ontology in general really precede Meta- 
physics? Or, when Brandenstein argues in Totic that existence 
cannot come from nothing (p. 24) in order to prove that where 
there is a “position” there must be a positing “content,” does he 
not anticipate his own Metaphysics, and is he not speaking as 
a metaphysician in the classical sense (cf. pp. 166 f.)? On the 
other hand, if he did not do so, he could never find the third 
member of the first trichotomy in Totic. And this, conversely, 
would mean that there are no further totical categories detectable 
at all, since the totical Gegengriinde and their twelve inferior 
categories hinge upon the supposition that the category of position 
leads to those of otherness and difference, as well as to the various 
kinds of opposition through the causality of the “supreme con- 
tent." And since all the logical and mathematical categories are 
analogous to those of Totic, without the category of Setzen there 
would be no logical or mathematical system of categories possible 
except the respective Griinde, that is, the first categorical 
trichotomies. Consequently, Ontology and its inferiors seem 
logically to anticipate, rather than to be prior to and independent 
of Brandenstein’s Metaphysics. 
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A further consideration seems to confirm this contention. 
Under careful scrutiny, the notions which Brandenstein signifies 
by the novel terms of ultimate determination, “grounds,” “counter- 
grounds,” etc., turn out to be concepts that have been dealt with 
in metaphysics ever since Aristotle,“ and to be the scholastic 
transcendental properties highly systematized. This congruence 
of varying degrees is not even surprising if one bears in mind 
that metaphysics is for Aristotle * and the scholastics, as well as 
for Brandenstein, the science of the ultimate principles of reality 
(p. 155). 

Second, it seems that Brandenstein’s system, despite its 
ostensibly trichotomous character, implies that reality has a dual- 
istic structure. The reasons are as follows. Form and formation 
and their inferior determinations appear to be taken either as real 
or as logical relations. Now, logical relations are no realities, 
although they may be based on reality. And insofar as form, 
formation, and their inferiors signify real relations, they are 
accidents in contrast to “content” (Gehalt) that obviously means 
essence or substance. But, if reality consists of essences (sub- 
stances) and accidents, reality is structurally dualistic rather than 
trichotomous. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the 
author’s own contention that every being is a content and has 
form and formation (p. 10). 

If this interpretation be correct, Brandenstein is certainly 
not as much an Hegelian as he may seem superficially. His near- 
cabalistic fondness for trichotomous division may well spring from 
the realization that reality is full of threefold divisions, such as 
God, spirit, matter; truth, goodness, beauty; speculative, practical, 
and artistic-productive life, etc. Such and similar intuitions ex- 
perienced in metaphysical contemplation, are very likely to fasci- 
nate a thinker as poetic-Platonic as Brandenstein and to tempt 
him to make trichotomy the general feature of his own system. 

Third, despite all the ingenuity the author employed in 
systematizing them, the categories leave the reader with the im- 
pression that they have been selected and arranged with varying 


** Cf. Metaphysics, Ill, 4; Ill, 5; IV, 2 (1003b 24-1005a 18); V, 6, 9, 
10, and 13; IX, 10; X, 3, 6. 
25 Cf. Metaphysics, IV, 1 f., and XI, 3. 
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degrees of justification, completion, and exactitude. For instance, 
the category of “contentual being” ignores completely the great 
problem of essence and existence. The category of similarity 
seems to be analogous to that of identity rather than to connection, 
as indicated by its position.” The category of Setzen seems to be 
a too boldly analogous, in fact an equivocal, term, as it stands 
both for divine “self-position” and for causal activity. Moreover, 
can the category of wholeness or totality be properly said to hold 
for God as long as His absolute simplicity, hence indivisibility, is 
at least implicitly admitted by the author?” His category of 
equality seems to be similarly disturbing. Brandenstein stresses 
that it means that being is “as much as it is” (p. 102). Never- 
theless, as long as he considers equality a quantitative correspond- 
ence or agreement (Ubereinstimmung), it does not appear to be 
compatible with the immateriality of either God or any created 
spirit. Or else, if the quantitative-mathematical “side” (Seite) of 
reality in the broadest sense (p. 10) permits us to identify equality 
with identity, there will not be a virtual distinction between the 
two, either; and this could leave the logical and mathematical 
Griinde either repetitious or defective. Again, the category of 
connection seems to be used both in the generic (pp. 9 and 150) 
and the specific sense (p. 55). Yet, in the latter sense it seems 
to signify exactly what the category of identity does (loc. cit.). And 
if this is so, the two terms appear to serve arbitrarily the threefold 
division of the system only. Similar doubts may be raised about 
the categories of otherness and difference in Totic, and those 
of distinction and separatedness in Logic. 

Turning now to Metaphysics, the reader may be faced with 
difficulties arising from Brandenstein’s General Metaphysics, 
Cosmology, and Theodicy. 


b. If this reviewer correctly understands the lengthy 
argumentation for the impossibility of mechanical causality, the 
author’s reasoning seems to be vulnerable. One may grant that 
any series of mechanical causes may be either actually infinite or 


2° Cf. pp. 22 ff., 52 ff. and the Table of Categories, between pp. 152 
and 153. 


27 Cf. pp. 250 ff., and passim. 
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finite, and also that the first alternative is impossible for some 
reason. But how can the second alternative be proved to be 
impossible? It would seem that Brandenstein’s argumentation 
starts out from a false assumption. Why should it be true that 
the first member of a finite series of mechanical causes must be 
intransitive? The author’s reason is that its transitivity would 
lead to the possibility of an infinite series, since such a cause 
could itself be caused by a previous mechanical cause, and so on 
ad infinitum. But from the fact that the first member could be 
so caused it does not follow that it is or need be so caused. Why 
could not the admittedly omnipotent God Himself directly create a 
transitive cause? Moreover, even if Brandenstein’s finite series 
of mechanical causes should by necessity have an intransitive first 
member, why should such a series be impossible? The author’s 
reason is that such a cause would be a necessary one by its nature, 
but since God produces nothing necessarily, the same cause, even 
the whole series, should also be free, which is a contradiction. 
However, why could God not create freely something that acts 
with mechanical necessity? 

If this criticism be correct, Brandenstein’s conclusions that 
every real cause must be inexhaustible, intransitive, and imperish- 
able, hence infinite and spiritual (pp. 174 f.); that immanent 
causality is also impossible; that reality is trichotomous in regard 
to causality; as well as his theory of the spatiality of matter against 
Berkeley and Kant (p. 180), his second argument against Leibniz’ 
monadology (p. 183), even his whole theory of matter as essen- 
tially passive and incapable of action, seem to be left without 
proper premises. 


c. Brandenstein’s Cosmology includes theories on matter 
and spirit. The former resembles in certain respects Duns Scotus’ 
version of hylomorphism. But even if one disregards the fact 
that this theory is rooted in the questionably interpreted principle 
of causality, several difficulties arise from it. 

First, the contention that matter ought to be perfectly passive, 
since, being indefinitely divisible, it has no parts which could be 
the sources and carriers of any activity (pp. 182, 263), seems to 
imply equivocation and to contradict the author's Kraftwirkung 
theory. Why could not the admittedly substantial (p. 215) matter, 
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despite its potentially indefinite plurality or divisibility, be 
the carrier of activities as long as it is actually an undivided whole? 
Does this kind of reasoning not confuse thinkable and real divi- 
sion in the manner of Zeno’s aporia against motion? On the other 
hand, if matter could not “carry” any activities, how could it be 
the receiver and carrier of Brandenstein’s hypothetical Araft- 
wirkungen, i.e., the activities of spiritual entities? 

Moreover, the author attributes to the mysterious substance 
of metaphysical matter “space fillingness,” pure passivity, im- 
penetrability, inertia, receptivity of spiritual Kraftwirkungen, and 
some shape, whereas he denies all kinds of quality to the same 
(pp. 213 ff.). But are inertia, impenetrability, and shape, insofar as 
they seem to follow from the quantity of matter, modifying it in 
some manner, not some sorts of quality themselves? And how could 
even the omnipotent God create (p. 215) a “metaphysical” matter 
which at the moment of creation is nothing specific or determinate, 
e.g., neither inanimate, nor animate, and still individual and 
concrete? 

As to the doctrine of spiritual beings, the arguments for their 
existence do not seem to establish much probability, let alone 
certitude. The intelligibility of the process of nature (pp. 188 f.) 
can be sufficiently accounted for by divine causality. The 
argument from some “divine game” (p. 192) is invalid as long 
as God exerts causal activity for a sufficient reason. The imperfec- 
tions in the course of nature or in the development of species 
(pp. 192 f.) do not appear to prove the existence of spirits, either, 
unless imperfection in creation is per se irreconcilable with the 
Creator's infinite perfection. But if that were true, God could 
not tolerate even created spirits’ acting defectively in this world! 

Another question may be, while these hypothetical spirit 
forces cause essential changes in it (pp. 222 f.) , does metaphysical 
matter retain its original essence or not? If it does, it would be 
both nothing specific and something specific at the same time, 
e.g., non-physical and physical—which is impossible. If it 
does not, it should become either less or more than it is. If it 
became less than pure passivity (pp. 213 f., 216), it would become 
nothing at all. This first alternative, however, would seem 
to necessitate not only essence-communicating but also creative 
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power on the part of the spirits, which is not the author's con- 
tention. And if it is to become more than pure passivity, the 
following difficult questions will arise concerning the relation of 
matter and spirit. 

First, the author’s Kraftwirkungen are obviously accidents 
(pp. 213 f.). But how can accidents be imparted to metaphysical 
matter by spiritual beings? One must bear in mind that meta- 
physical matter supposedly lacks any quality, whereas physical, 
chemical, and biological matter do have objective and characteristic 
qualities. (This latter fact is emphatically defended by the author 
against Locke and Leibniz on pp. 240 ff.) What Brandenstein has 
in mind bears strong resemblance to Plato’s theory of matter in the 
Timaeus. Now the question is, how could a truly spiritual sub- 
stance, a true spirit force, have such material qualities as color, 
taste, fragrance, etc. (p. 204). And if the spirit does not have 
them, how can he be said to produce them in matter, unless one is 
going to disregard the universal validity of the principle of causality 
(p. 166)? Moreover, how could any real quality, being an ac- 
cident or “being-in-another,” leave its subject, the spirit, and come 
to inhere in matter instead? Brandenstein may attempt to escape 
from this difficulty by declaring that the concept pair of essence 
(substance) and accident is simply inapplicable to his system, or 
by referring to some theories of modern physics on corpuscular 
motion (p. 208). However, the first alternative is rendered im- 
possible for him by his own admission of the substantiality of 
God, spirit, and matter; by his speaking of non-substantial and 
substantial parts of any possible world (p. 254); and by his own 
insistence on the objective qualities of matter (pp. 204 ff.). It 
seems that it would also be futile on the author’s part to defend 
his theory by resorting to any scientific theory, since it would 
mean begging the question. 

And even if Brandenstein could answer all these questions 
satisfactorily, how could he ever account for accidents rendering 
material beings essentially different (pp. 222 f.) ? 


Brandenstein’s view of empirical matter as a dynamic unity 
of spiritual Kraftwirkungen is most disturbing, however, when 
applied to man. It is very doubtful that the presence of “certain 
instincts” in man alone will justify this theory (p. 239). More- 
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over, does our introspection ever lead us to restrict the human 
ego to the human soul only, as the author does consistently? Or 
is Brandenstein’s psycho-physical unity of the human soul and 
biological matter compatible with the intrinsic substantial unity 
of body and soul, called the human person? Does he not seem 
to reduce man’s intrinsic-substantial unity to an extrinsic-ac- 
cidental one by holding in effect that the human body is a portion 
of metaphysical matter operated upon by a series of spirits with 
the human soul playing the ultimate specifying role, similar to a 
canvas transformed into a beautiful painting by a master and his 
assistants? And if so, how can the idea of organism or that of 
human individuum™ be maintained? On the other hand, if 
Brandenstein were to admit the intrinsic-substantial unity of man 
as composed of body and soul, would he not contradict his asser- 
tion that immanent causality is impossible (p. 17)? 


d. This third group of metaphysical difficulties can be found 
in Brandenstein’s Theodicy, which incidentally stands relatively 
closest of his whole philosophy to the Aristotelian-scholastic one, 
without being uncritical of it. 

First, the remark that the argument for God’s existence from 
the contingency of the world is untenable, since the necessary 
being may mean only the sum of the apparently contingent beings 
(p. 252), is correct only on the erroneous assumptions that the 
contingency of the empirical world is not or cannot be proved 
and that there is no essential difference between necessary and 
contingent being. 

Second, the assertion that God cannot annihilate spirits, once 
they are created by Him (p. 254), appears to be erroneous. If 
the author admits the omnipotent God’s creative power, he should, 
it seems, also concede His annihilating power, since the latter 
power is neither greater than that of creation nor self-contradict- 
ory. 

Third, one may also question the correctness of the contention 
that the divine ideas are the archetypes (Urmuster) of the non- 
substantial parts, whereas the divine substance is that of the sub- 
stantial parts, of any possible world. This doctrine seems to 


28 Cf. pp. 240 f. and passim. 
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imply a certain composition in God, which, in turn, contradicts 
God’s simplicity and, ultimately, His infinite perfection, so 
strongly stressed by Brandenstein (pp. 250 f.). Of course, the 
author may retort that this conclusion is valid only if one holds 
that there is a real difference between the divine substance and the 
divine ideas. But the reason for his whole doctrine in question 
is that ideas are accidents,” and as such they cannot be the models 
of created substances. And if this is so, the difference between 
God and His creative ideas is obviously that between substance 
and accidents, hence real! 

Finally, in regard to his Leibnizian optimism, Brandenstein 
fails, first of all, to prove that this world as a whole would not 
be better if it contained smaller and/or fewer evils. But inasmuch 
as it is true that the perfection of any whole at least partly depends 
on the perfection of its integral parts, and as long as he admits 
that this world contains evils which could be avoided (pp. 192 f., 
257 f.), his thesis can hardly be maintained. 

Second, his aprioristic argument that God, if He chooses at 
all, owes it to His infinite perfection to choose the best possible 
world for creation, seems to involve equivocation, since one should 
differentiate the best possible world in the absolute sense from that 
in the relative sense, that-is, in regard to what God wants to 
achieve by creating this or any world. 

Thirdly, this thesis appears to contradict Brandenstein’s own 
contention concerning the absolute freedom of the ultimate con- 
tent, the first cause, i.e., God,” since it implies some intrinsic 
necessity in His choice. 

Consequently, all the author may say is that God would not 
and could not have chosen this world with its defects, had he not 
had a sufficient reason to prefer it to all others; and that this 
world is governed in the best possible manner. 


Summarizing, Brandenstein’s system seems to contain values 


2° Cf. p. 309 and passim in Theoretics. 
*° Cf. pp. 47, 167, 250 f. and 255 f. 
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great enough to deserve the attention and study which it has not 
yet received in English thought and literature. Contemporary 
thought, consisting both of strenuous search for and sophisticated 
doubt about truth, can only benefit from a serious and ingenious 
attempt at philosophic synthesis like Brandenstein’s. And even 
if his philosophy as a whole appears to be unacceptable to many 
(who themselves disagree with each other), the author should 
not remain unknown or meet hasty rejection. 

One can only hope that the above critical remarks, however 
incongruous and incomplete, represent merely a first examination 
of the difficult work of a profound thinker, and will be followed 
by more, and by more intensive studies. 


College of St. Scholastica. 





DISCUSSION 


THE ORGANICIST ARGUMENT 
REGARDING INFERENCE BEYOND EXPERIENCE 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 


teats the issue: which inference is more plausible, that 


what is beyond experience is (1) like experience or is (2) unlike 
experience? Using “the phenomenal” to designate what is within 
experience and “the real” to designate what is beyond experience, 
the issue may be restated as follows. Which inference is more 
plausible: that the real is like or unlike the phenomenal? The 
organicist view defines itself relative to ten other theories. 


1. The inference that the real is like the phenomenal is the 
only plausible inference. Since experience itself is the basis for 
inference, and since we have never experienced what is beyond 
experience, we have no basis within experience for assuming that 
what is beyond is unlike experience. The search for what is 
beyond experience is futile, for it can result only in other experi- 
ences. Each additional experience, including those in which we 
think about what is beyond experience, is still experience. The 
piling up of empirical (i.e., experiential) evidence merely strength- 
ens the argument, for it provides further evidence of uniformity. 
To obtain evidence that what is beyond experience is unlike experi- 
ence, one would have to stop experiencing, which is impossible. 


2. The inference that the real is unlike the phenomenal is 
the only plausible inference. What is not experienced is not like 
what is experienced, for, since we have no experience of what is 
not experienced, we have no basis for inferring that it is like 
experience. The law of excluded middle divides what is experi- 
enced from what is not experienced; the two are entirely unlike. 
To infer that what is not experienced is like experience is to violate 
this law. 


3. It is more plausible to infer that the real is like the 
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phenomenal than to infer that the real is unlike the phenomenal. 
Although, strictly speaking, we have never experienced what is 
completely beyond experience, yet we have experienced anticipa- 
tions of what was not yet experienced. What was not yet experi- 
enced turned out to be, when experienced, like experience. So, 
although one can never go completely beyond experience, he has 
some experiential basis for inferring that some of what is not 
experienced (i.e., that which is not yet experienced) is like experi- 
ence. Hence it is more plausible to infer that the’ real is like the 
phenomenal. 


4. It is more plausible to infer that the real is unlike the 
phenomenal than to infer that the real is like the phenomenal. 
Although the argument from anticipation may be plausible 
regarding likeness of present and future experiences, it provides 
no plausibility regarding likeness of what is experienced to what is 
completely beyond experience. Furthermore, experience itself 
provides some basis for the inference that what is not experienced 
is unlike what is experienced. Experiences themselves differ from 
each other. So the inference that what is beyond experience is 


like experience involves the inference that it is like “experiences 
which themselves differ from each other.” Hence, what is beyond 
experience must be inferred to be at least as different from experi- 
ences as experiences are from each other. 


5. It is just as plansible to infer that the real is like the 
phenomenal as to infer that the real is unlike the phenomenal. To 
the extent that inference is based on experience, one must infer 
that the real is like—even to the extent of being both like and 
unlike—experience. To the extent that inference is based on 
implications involved in the nature of negation, one must infer 
that the real (nof-experienced) is not like experience. Both of 
these inferences, having different bases, are equally plausible (or 
implausible) . 


Organicism defines itself, with respect to the foregoing (and 
following) theories by accepting each as true in a sense, but by 
denying that any is true when taken by itself. Experience regard- 
ing inferences beyond experience is such that some basis can be 
found in it for each of the theories. Yet since each, taken by itself, 
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also denies something which is true, i.e., what is stated by the 
other theories, it is, taken by itself, false. Thus, for Organicism, 
inferences regarding whether the real is like or unlike the phenom- 
enal are such that (1) there is a sense in which only the inference 
that the real is like the phenomenal is plausible, (2) there is a 
sense in which only the inference that the real is unlike the phe- 
nomenal is plausible, (3) there is a sense in which the inference 
that the real is like the phenomenal is more plausible than the 
inference that the real is unlike the phenomenal, (4) there is a 
sense in which the inference that the real is unlike the phenomenal 
is more plausible than the inference that the real is like the 
phenomenal, and (5) there is a sense in which the inferences that 
the real is like the phenomenal and that that the real is unlike 
the phenomenal are equally plausible. 

In addition to the five foregoing theories, five other theories, 
all accepting the equal plausibility of inferences that the real is 
like or unlike the phenomenal (as stated in Theory 5, above), are 
involved in Organicism’s definition of itself. These five additional 
theories vary with respect to how far two such equally plausible 
kinds of inference differ from each other. 


1. Although it is equally plausible (or implausible) to infer 
that the real is like the phenomenal and that the real is unlike the 
phenomenal, these inferences, having different bases, are entirely 
unlike each other (i.e., are incomparable in plausibility). The 
inference that the real is like the phenomenal, presupposing the 
principle of the uniformity of nature, rests upon an inductive 
basis. The inference that the real is unlike the phenomenal, pre- 
supposing a priori principles inherent in the relation of negation, 
rests upon a deductive basis. Since the presupposed bases are 
entirely different, the nature and plausibility of the two inferences 
are entirely different. 


_ 2. Although it is equally plausible (or implausible) to infer 
that the real is like the phenomenal and that the real is unlike the 
phenomenal, inference is inference, regardless of whether it is 
based upon inductive or deductive premises. Each of these two 
inferences involves going from what is known to what is unknown 
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so, no matter which path one choses, he is involved in the same 
inferential process. 


3. Although the inferences, that the real is like the phe- 
nomena] and that the real is unlike the phenomenal, are both 
inferences and hence alike in being inferences, nevertheless they 
are inferences of different kinds and this difference in kind is more 
fundamental than their similarity in determining the nature of 
their plausibility. Different kinds of inference, that is, which 
have different bases for their plausibility, are more different with 
respect to plausibility (or implausibility) because of these differ- 
ent bases than they are alike merely because they are both 
inferences. 


4. Although the inferences, that the real is like the phe- 
nomenal and that the real is unlike the phenomenal, are different 
in being different kinds of inference, they are, as inferences, things 
of the same kind, and as such are more alike than unlike in plausi- 
bility. The sameness between these two kinds of inferences is 
generic, whereas their differences are specific. Just as two mem- 
bers of the same genus, or generic kind, have more in common 


than two species, or specific kinds which are species of that genus, 
so two kinds of inference, which are alike (belong to the same 
genus) in being inferences, are more alike in their grounds of 
plausibility than unlike (merely because they happen to be of dif- 
ferent species) . 


5. The inferences, that the real is like the phenomenal and 
that the real is unlike the phenomenal, are equally alike in plau- 
sibility. Their sameness in kind, both being inferences, and their 
difference in kind, in being different kinds of inference, are both 
genuine. Hence, so far as serving as grounds for plausibility is 
concerned, their genuine sameness and their genuine difference 
must equally be taken into consideration. 


Following the same principle used above, Organicism accepts 
each of the second five theories as also true in a sense but false 
to the extent that each denies such truth as is asserted by the 
other theories. Thus for Organicism the inferences, that the real 
is like the phenomenal and that the real is unlike the phenomenal, 
are such that (1) there is a sense in which they are entirely unlike 
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each other in plausibility, (2) there is a sense in which they are 
entirely alike in plausibility, (3) there is a sense in which they are 
more different than alike in plausibility, (4) there is a sense in 
which they are more alike than different in plausibility, and 
(5) there is a sense in which they are equally alike and different in 
plausibility. 

The Organicist argument regarding inference beyond experi- 
ence consists in the joint statement of the foregoing ten senses, 
together with the evidence cited relative to the foregoing ten 
theories. 


University of New Mezico. 
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D. R. 


FratTaLione, M. Spiritualismo Gnoseologico e Metafisico. 1957. 139 pp. 
$2.50.—A disciple’s exposition of the semi-mystical system of 
Msgr. Mario Sturzo, drawing solely on the latter’s La Filosofia dell’ 
Avvenire. Supposedly a critical re-thinking of the system, the author 
proposes with an air of daring to alter some of Sturzo’s verbal 
formulas. — L. K. B. 


Fox, Apam. Plato and the Christians. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1957. 205 pp. $6.00.—A collection of passages from Plato’s dialogues 
which bear on Christian theology and morals, arranged and translated 
by the Archdeacon of Westminster. — C. L. 


Gannett, A. Camppect. Can Ideals and Norms Be Justified? Tully Cleon 
Knoles Lectures in Philosophy, 1955. Stockton, Calif.: Pacific Philos- 
ophy Institute, College of the Pacific, 1955. 92 pp.—Four excellent 
essays Which attempt, with admirable clarity and simplicity and in 
amazingly brief scope, to present the outline of an ethical viewpoint 
integrating a teleological naturalistic self-realizationism, intuitionistic 
ideal utilitarianism, and the ethical insights of Christianity. The 
semantic-epistemological issue between intuitionism and naturalism is 
neglected, but there are clear indications that if pressed, the nod 
would go to the latter. Self-realization is not taken as the end—in 
view of right choice; on the contrary, it is rejected as such in favor 
of ideal utilitarianism, though it remains basic as the “ground or 
reason” why conduct aiming at that end is right. Designed for and 
understandable by the intelligent layman, these essays should in- 
terest the professional student of ethics as well. — L. K. B. 


GinspenG, M. On the Diversity of Morals; Essays in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy. Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1957. xiv, 328 pp. 
$4.00.—This remarkable volume, containing papers dating from 
1932-1954, should be of interest both to the professional philosopher 
and sociologist and to the layman. Of special interest, in addition 
to the title essay, are the papers on “Psycho-analysis and Ethics,” “The 
Nature of Responsibility,” and “Basic Needs and Moral Ideals.” The 
problem of ethical relativism is considered at length. — D. R. 


Heatn, Spencer. Citadel, Market and Altar. Baltimore: The Science of 
Society Foundation, Inc., 1957. xix, 258 pp. $6.00.—A mathematical 
theory of society, built around a concept of quanta of human energy, 
and applied in support of a social order combining capitalist and feudal 
features. “For those impatient of minute analysis,” the jacket assures 
us, “the first 80 pages or more can be read lightly. ..”; to those 
impatient for such analysis, this is good advice regarding the whole 
book. — R. F. T. 
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Hick, J. Faith and Knowledge. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. 
xix, 221 pp. $3.50.—An epistemological discussion of the cognitive 
claims of religious, especially Christian, faith. Assuming that God exists, 
how can He be known? Faith is an act of interpreting the world, 
having much in common with sensory and moral interpretation. The 
assertions it gives rise to are meaningful, even within an empiricist 
criterion. God reveals himself only indirectly in order to preserve 
man’s freedom and responsibility. — C. L. 


Horer, Wattuer. Geschichte zwischen Philosophie und Politik. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1956. 186 pp.—Seven scholarly studies develop- 
ing the thesis that no significant history has been or will be written 
apart from the historian’s having a philosophical and political ‘‘con- 
ception of history.” Recognizing the dangers inherent in this recom- 
mended interpenetration of history with philosophy and politics, the 
author discusses its philosophical distortion in dialectical idealism and 
materialism and its political distortion in the subordination of 
history to political ideology in Nazi and Soviet totalitarianism. The 
book is representative of the non-speculative “philosophy of history” 
being done in Germany today. — F. M. S&S. 


Horm, Soren. Soren  Kierkegaards Geschichtsphilosophie. Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1956. 120 pp.—A competent and philosophically subtle 
study of S. K.’s notion of the relation of Christianity and history. The 
relation of time and eternity, of “sacred history” and ordinary history 
and the problem of contemporaneity in the Fragments, the Postscript 
and Training in Christianity are brought into focus through S. K.’s 
doctrine of the incarnation. This Holm interprets as “fictionalist’’; 
“it is valid to believe that this man is God... as if it were so, 
although his empirical appearance can never reveal it.” — F. M. S. 


Jammer, Max. Concepts of Force. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957. vii, 269 pp. $5.50.—A survey of the various meanings assumed 
by the concept of force in physics and philosophy from ancient times 
to the present. Seldom rising above the level of description to the 
level of historical understanding, it is informative rather than illuminat- 
ing and, though scholarly, unimaginatively written. — C. L. 


Joacuim, H. H. Descartes’ Rules for the Direction of the Mind: Recon- 
structed from Notes taken by his pupils, ed. E. E. Harris. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1957. 122 pp.—A vigorous, critical 
examination of Descartes’ conception of knowledge and method con- 
tained in the early unfinished Regulae. Bold, brief, and accurate, 
Joachim’s lectures are model for the analytical explication of philo- 
sophical texts. Joachim ends by constructing a theory of concrete 
unities as a more satisfactory basis of explanation than the Cartesian 
method of reduction of complexes to simples. — C. L. 


Jornpan, E. Metaphysics: An Unfinished Essay, ed. M. H. Fisch. Evanston: 
Principia Press of Illinois, 1956. xxvi, 193 pp.—A posthumous 
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edition of Jordan’s unrevised and unfinished draft of a metaphysics, 
with a complete bibliography of works by and about Jordan, 
and a preface outlining the course of his life and thought. For those 
who are unacquainted with Jordan’s earlier writings this book is 
difficult to follow and to evaluate. It is extremely polemical and often 
dogmatic in tone; we are told that... “religion and science are 
the two forms of scepticism that have posed as the philosophy of the 
modern period,” and Jordan keeps harping on this string without 
really developing a more complete justification for his assertion that 
both these enterprises are restricted by their commitment to human 
interest (salvation) and utility, and that they can for this reason not 
attain to an “objective metaphysics."" Such an objective metaphysics 
he aims to develop through a novel theory of categories (space and 
time falling under the category of relation) in which quality, relation 
and substance stand no longer contrasted, but are shown to be both 
absolute and relational and “analogically identical.” — C. M. 


June, C. G. Psychiatric Studies, tr. R. F. C. Hull. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1957. xiii, 269 pp. $3.75.—Though the sixth in order of 
appearance, this volume constitutes the first in the superb new series 
of the Collected Works of Jung. As such it is entirely restricted to 
early papers dating from 1902-1906, beginning with his medical dis- 
sertation, “On the Psychology and Pathology of So-Called Occult 
Phenomena.” — D. R. 


Kancer, Stic. Probability in Logic. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1957. 47 pp.—Sections 1-6 contain a novel and perspicuous proof 
procedure for elementary quantification theory, which is “effective” in 
the sense that it will produce a proof of a theorem-candidate S if 
such a proof exists. (Of course Church’s theorem guarantees that the 
procedure will not tell us whether or not a proof exists.) In sections 
7 and 8 a general theory of modalities is introduced, and the proof 
procedures are extended to the resulting systems. — A. R. A. 


Kant, ImManuet. Perpetual Peace, tr., ed., with Introd. by Lewis W. Beck. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xviii, 59 pp. $.50.—Another 
welcome edition of this miniature classic, not to be confused with 
the earlier edition in the same series. In this version Beck uses his 
own revised translation, which he supplements with a number of 
helpful bracketed footnotes. A short passage from The Metaphysics of 
Morals is also included. — D. R. 


Krarr, J. Von Husserl zu Heidegger: kritik der Phaenomenologischen 
Philosophie. Frankfurt: Offentliches Leben, 1957. 146 pp.—The 
author regards himself as a champion of “philosophical rationalism” in 
terms of which he criticizes phenomenological philosophers—Husserl, 
Scheler, Hartmann and Heidegger—for their intuitionism. Though 
usually devastating, the criticisms are frequently so unsympathetic 
that they remain philosophically unproductive. — R. G. S. 
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Kunn, T. S. The Copernican Revolution: Planetary Astronomy in the 
Development of Western Thought. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xviii, 297 pp. $5.50.—A history of the develop- 
ment and significance of the Copernican hypothesis, starting from the 
fundamental problems of astronomy in ancient thought. The author 
discusses the involvements of philosophy and religion with this 
development. — C. L. 


Leonarp, Henry S. An Introduction to Principles of Right Reason. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1957. xx, 620 pp.—This textbook, oriented 
toward non-majors in philosophy, aims to provide an understanding 
not merely of forms of valid and invalid inference but also of the 
cognitive situation, of the methods of successful “problem-solving 
thought” and of the role of language therein. Great emphasis is 
thus placed on semiotics, which is integrated with the material from 
methodology and logic by considerations from general theory of 
knowledge. The whole presentation is marked by innovations, both 
pedagogical and theoretical. Most of the material of the usual course 
in elementary formal logic is crowded into the last part. The author 
has atterapted, with some success, to develop a reformed “traditional” 
approach to logic in the light of the recent technical advances in 
semiotic and symbolic logic, without reducing it to a narrow and 
fragmentary formal exposition of these sciences. — L. K. B. 


Lowirn, Karu. Nietzsches Philosophie der ewigen Wiederkehr des Gleichen. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 244 pp.—A sensitive, care- 
fully demonstrated interpretation of Nietzsche’s entire philosophy as 
culminating in, unified by, and also self-directed through the theory 
of eternal recurrence. The doctrine of the superman is shown to be 
the presupposition of the doctrine of eternal recurrence, for only the 
man who has surpassed himself can will the eternal recurrence of 
all being. The author also shows that, for Nietzsche, eternal recur- 
rence is both “the way of the world” and moral task, and that, though 
Nietzsche struggled in all his works to make these two “interpretations” 
of eternal recurrence coincide, in fact the notion of eternal recurrence 
remains ambiguous, revealing through its ambiguity that Nietzsche 
failed to reconcile man with the cosmos. — C. M. 


Lukasiewicz, Jan. Aristotle's Syllogistic from the Standpoint of Modern 
Formal Logic. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xv, 
222 pp. $4.80.—A reprint of the first edition together with three 
new chapters (76 pages) and an enlarged index. The new chapters 
include some previously published material and discuss Aristotle’s 
modal logic of propositions, Lukasiewicz’ new system of modal logic, 
and Aristotle’s modal syllogistic. The author relates his interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle's modal logic to the philosophical issues raised by 
modern modal logics. — J. J. C. 


McKeon, R., Merton, R. K. and Gettpornn, W. The Freedom to Read: 
Perspective and Program. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1957. xvii, 
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110 pp. Cloth: $2.50. Paper: $1.25.—The report of a special com- 
mission engaged by the National Book Committee, Inc. to make an 
inquiry into the theory of censorship and the freedom to read. It 
presents 1. a philosophical, sociological, and legal analysis of the 
grounds and implications of censorship, 2. recommendations concern- 
ing the needed systematic empirical investigation into the effects of 
books, the formation of reading taste, etc., and 3. suggestions as to 
immediate action. — L. K. B. 


Maritain, J. Truth and Human Fellowship. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 32 pp.—Originally presented as an address at 
Princeton, this little pamphlet shows Maritain at his most congenial. 
Taking a position against relativism, he argues persuasively that zeal 
for truth is compatible with human “fellowship’—which word he 
prefers to “tolerance.” — D. R. 


Martin, Gottrriep. LEinleitung in die Allgemeine Metaphysik. Kéln: 
Kélner Universitaitsverlag, 1957. 152 pp. DM4.80.—An_ unusually 
effective introduction to metaphysics in the form of a brief account 
of the discovery of the two questions by which, according to the 
author, the domain of metaphysica generalis may be delimited: What 
is unity? What is being? A short essay, addressed primarily to a 
German student audience, the scope of its discussion is restricted, 
focussing on the progressive clarification of the notions of unity and 
universality in Greek philosophy. Platonists may disagree with the 


author’s view of Aristotle as developing, rather than suggesting an 
alternative to, the Platonic conception of unity, but this will not 
prevent them from admiring the clarity and sanity of the author’s 
presentation of basic metaphysical issues. — C. M. 


Murray, Joun. Principles of Conduct: Aspects of Biblical Ethics. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 272 pp. $3.50. 
—A “biblico-theological” study of certain aspects of the scripturally 
revealed will of God for man’s conduct, aiming “to show the basic 
unity and continuity of the biblical ethic.” — L. K. B. 


Nico., E. Metafisica de la Expresion. Buenos Aires: Fondo de Cultura 
Economica, 1957. 421 pp. $3.20.—Begins with a critique of tra- 
ditional metaphysics and of modern natural science, disclosing a com- 
mon root in the more basic fact of creative symbolic expression, which 
is held to be the key to a radical and rectifying refounding of meta- 
physics. Expression and symbolization, are held to be essentially 
constitutive of human existence, of knowledge and of the known, and 
to be historical communal and creative. The merit of the work is in fac- 
ing the question of the import for metaphysics of the recent insights into 
the nature and importance of symbolization. The claims are sometimes 
too strong, but the discussions, though repetitious, are generally built 
on sound insights and wide learning, and are often illuminating. — 
L. K. B. 
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O'Conner, D. J. The Philosophy of Education. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. vii, 148. $3.75.—An interesting and well-written 
attempt to direct the light of contemporary British linguistic analysis 
into the recesses of educational theory. Though such illumination 
may be needed there, the book will be of more interest to philos- 
ophers than to educators; O’Conner limits himself to an elementary 
account of recent philosophical developments in areas broadly relevant 
to educational theory such as the nature of moral discourse and the 
nature of explanations and hypotheses. — A. C. P. 


OrsterLe, Joun A. Ethics: The Introduction to Moral Science. Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xvii, 269 pp. $4.00.—A systematic 
survey of the topics of moral science in the tradition of the “Aristotle 
via Aquinas” school. It is written in the form of a textbook with 
review questions, discussion topics, and suggested readings following 
each chapter. Little notice is taken of the standard criticisms of 
Aristotle and no attempt is made at originality in presentation. — C. L. 


Pantuutu, V. K. Truth is An Error of fact. Bombay: The Author, 1956. 
15 pp.—An etymological proof (or spoof?) of the title; presented in 
a “spirit of fun” and to be taken in the same spirit. — L. K. B. 


Pieper, Joser. Justice, tr. Lawrence E. Lynch. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1955. 121 pp. $2.75.—A Thomist analysis of justice, defined 
as the notion that each man is to be given what is his due. — C. L. 


Procorr, Ina. Jung's Psychology and its Social Meaning: An introductory 
Statement of C. G. Jung’s psychological theories and a first interpreta- 
tion for the Social Sciences. Introduction by Goodwin Watson. 
New York: Grove Press, 1955. xviii, 299 pp. $1.25.—The principal 
aim of this book is to show the relevance of Jung’s psychology for the 
study of history, culture, and the social sciences generally. While 
the exposition of Jung’s thought in Part I is not as thorough as some 
other presentations, it is accurate as far as it goes. In Part II, the 
author successfully makes out his case for the social implications of 
this immense body of thought and indicates some of the paths that 
might be followed by further research. The Epilogue is a particularly 
good statement of the conclusions and of Jung’s bearings in relation 
to his predecessors and contemporaries. — D. R 


Pucette, J. La source des Valeurs. Paris: Emmanuel Vitte, 1957. xiv, 
205 pp. —The first volume of a projected trilogy on the problem of 
value, this essay advances two main theses: that liberty is the necessary 
precondition for all value, and that values arise out of intersubjective 
relationships. In these relationships there is a dialectical movement 
enabling values to transcend their original subjective natures and be- 
come progressively objectified. — W. S. L. 


Rippersos, N. H. Is there a Conflict between Genesis I and Natural Science? 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman Publishing Co., 1957. 88 pp.— 
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Attempts to show by exegesis that the account of the “days of creation” 
in Genesis I cannot be taken as literal chronology. — F. M. S. 


Rirze., Wotrrcanc. Fichtes Religionsphilosophie: Forschungen zur 
Kirchen und Geistesgeschichte. Band V. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1956. 200 pp.—A systematic and thorough-going account of 
Fichte’s philosophical version of Christianity. — A. C. P. 


Ross, Waxpvo. Soledad y Heroismo en la Vida de Dios. Ciudad Trujillo, 
1957. 92 pp.—A metaphysical scheme which is both a philosophy and 
a personal religion, presented confessionally in four terse and lyrical 
essays. The basic concepts are authenticity, solitude, heroism, act, 
life and death. God is conceived as finite and multiple, engendered 
through history, “the fundamental meaning toward which converge 
the most intense fibres of the heroism which forms our history.” 
— L. K. B. 


Saminsky, Lazare. Physics and Metaphysics of Music and Essays on the 
Philosophy of Mathematics. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. 
151 pp. FI.10.45.—The chief of these five essays is the effort of a 
composer and conductor, deeply attached to Kant and widely read in 
mathematics and popularized physics, to disclose in “‘music’s innate 
design” a key to the nature of “subliminal” reality, the “Ever Pres- 
ent.” Result: both the order of music and the order of subliminal 
reality are elliptical. The accompanying essays, of chiefly biographical 
interest, present a philosophical critique of the new mathematics and 
geometry (as known around the turn of the century) by a doctrinaire 
young Kantian. — L. K. B. 


Scunewer, Hersert W. Three Dimensions of Public Morality. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1956. 166 pp. $3.00.—The ideals of 
liberty, fraternity and equality of the French Revolution have 
become separated from one another as goals of political activity. The 
author attempts to demonstrate their essential interrelatedness and “thus 
to explain why the isolation of any one from the three-dimensional 
continuum of public life produces abstraction in theory and abomina- 
tions in practice.”” — C. L. 


Smitu, J. W. Theme For Reason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. 215 pp. $4.00.—A timely and competently argued case for a 
broadened conception of rationality, this book attacks the currently 
orthodox dogma that rational justification must proceed according 
to the model either of logico-mathematical deduction or “piecemeal 
inductive engineering,” and tries positively to clarify the concept of 
such justification in important cases where these models are inadequate. 
The use of reason is considered first in the context of political theory, 
then in ethics, finally in terms of generalized philosophical method- 
ology. The traditional modes of rational justification are found at 
best adequate only for propositions, whereas an adequate world view 
must involve non-propositional modes of understanding, “decisions in 
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action,” which infect not just ethics but every sphere of theoretical 
activity, and which require their own appropriate modes of justifi- 
cation. — L. K. B. 


Srein, Annoitp. Heroic Knowledge: An Interpretation of Paradise Regained 
and Samson Azonistes. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. xiv, 237 pp. %$5.00.—-This volume completes Professor 
Stein’s critical work on Milton launched in his earlier book, Answerable 
Style: Essays on Paradise Lost. His underlying assumption, elucidated 
in this new book, is that Paradise Regained is a dramatic definition 
of “heroic knowledge,” not of heroic rejection. — J. J. C. 


Suuuivan, D. J. An Introduction to Philosophy. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1957. xiii, 288 pp. $3.75.—Written for Catholic 
students, this textbook presents simplified neo-Thomistic answers to 
basic neo-Thomistic questions. Points of view other than the “peren- 
nial philosophy” are briefly mentioned but quickly dismissed. — 
F. M. S. 


Suppes, Patrick. Introduction To Logic. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1957. xviii, 312 pp. $5.50.—An excellent introduction to symbolic 
logic. Part I, “Principles of Inference and Definition,” carries the 
reader through the first order predicate calculus with identity, and 
relates the formal theory of inference to many standard informal argu- 
ments. Chapter 8 contains by far the best elementary discussion of 
the theory of definition now in print. Part Il, “Elementary Intuitive 
Set [heory,” gives a clear introduction to the fundamental concepts, 
and prepares the way for more advanced work in the field. The 
book is distinguished by the number and variety of the applications of 
logic considered, both in formal mathematical reasoning, and in the 
axiomatization of various scientific theories. The final sections contain 
material which should be of interest to experts as well as novices. — 
A. R. A. 


Vaitati, Giovanni. Il metodo della Filosofia. Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, No. 520. Bari: Editori Laterza, 1957. 224 pp. L.900.—A 
collection of essays on various aspects of philosophy of science, written 
around the turn of the century by a perceptive historian of science and 
methodologist who, under the influence of Peirce, Mach and Peano, 
anticipated many basic doctrines of the later semantically oriented 
analytic philosophy. The short introduction discusses Vailati’s view- 
point in connection with his chief contemporaries; a brief biography 
and bibliography are provided. — L. K. B. 


Voct, Josepn. Gesetz und Handlungsfreiheit in der Geschichte. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer Verlag, 1955. 106 pp.—A preliminary sketch of a philos- 
ophy of history together with an account of certain phases in ancient 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman history. Though the book is interesting 
and well written, it is impossible to tell whether the chapter on 
philosophy is to serve as a preface to the following three historical 
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chapters, or whether these chapters are meant to illustrate and elucidate 
the embryonic philosophy outlined in the first. — A. C. P. 


Warner, S. J. The Uige to Mass Destruction. New York and London: 
Grune and Stratton, 1957. xii, 188 pp. $3.50.—In part I the urge to 
self-and-other-defeat is analyzed in terms of clinical data, the concept 
of Satan, and the philosophy of Nietzsche. In part II all three of 
these aspects are set in the context of a penetrating psychological 
analysis of the mechanisms involved in the urge to mass destruction. 
Though the treatment is imaginative, the interpretation of Nietzsche 
is almost entirely unsympathetic. — D. R. 


Warrenver, Howarv. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His Theory of 
Obligation. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957. ix, 346 pp. 42s.— 
This work is both a challenging interpretation of Hobbes and an 
original contribution to modern political theory. Its startling central 
thesis: according to Hobbes, the institution of civil society creates 
no new kinds of obligation; the role of the sovereign is “not to make 
valid a (political) covenant otherwise invalid, but to prevent (by 
taking away subsequent causes of fear) what is already a valid con- 
venant from becoming invalidated” (p. 44). The defense of this view 
requires a sharper distinction between grounds of obligation and the 
conditions which validate an obligation or excuse one from it than 
Warrender is able to maintain on the basis of Hobbes’ text, but 
important and original insights into the relation of rights and duties 
(generally, and in Hobbes) emerge from the attempt. — R. F. T. 


Wricat, G. H. The Logical Problem of Induction, 2nd revised Ed. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957. xii, 249 pp. $4.00.—A revised edition 
of the author’s dissertation, originally published in 1941 and for several 
years out of print. The major change is in Chapter VI, “Formal 
Analysis of Inductive Probability,” which has been entirely rewritten 
so as to take into account more recent writings on the logic of 
induction by Carnap, Reichenbach and others. Although studies in 
logic are not neglected, the author remains primarily concerned with 
the philosophic problem of finding a rational justification for inductive 
arguments. There is an excellent bibliography, but no index. — 
A. R. A. 


George Berkeley: Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California, ed. Pepper, Aschenbrenner, Mates. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957. v, 206 pp. Paper: 
$4.00.—A collection of lectures given in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of Berkeley's death, this work bears testimony to a renewed 
interest in his philosophy. The basic tenets of Berkelian idealism are 
defended as possessing contemporary validity and tenability, and 


Berkeley is shown to have anticipated much of present day philosophy. 
— W. S. L. 
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British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. A Cambridge Symposium, ed. 
C. A. Mace. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 396 pp. $5.25—A course 
of lectures (some extensively revised) delivered at Cambridge in the 
summer of 1953. They include pieces by Moore, Broad, and Ryle. 
Kérner’s “Some Types of Philosophical Thinking’ and Ryle’s “The 
Theory of Meaning” are especially stimulating; the book as a whole 
presents an absorbing picture of contemporary British philosophy. — 
A. C. P. 


Decision Making: An Experimental Approach, ed. D. Davidson, and 
P. Suppes, in collaboration with S. Siegel. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 121 pp. $3.25.—A revised and expanded version of 
studies by McKinsey, Winet and the authors, in axiomatic theories of 
value, together with a report of experiments designed to test the formal 
theories. This volume makes an important contribution to the 
theoretical and experimental investigation of values and decision- 
making, both of which subjects are still in their infancy. Experimental 
studies by Mosteller and Nogee (Jl. of Pol. Econ., 1951) and theoretical 
discussions of von Neumann and Morgenstern are criticized and im- 
proved. Ch. IV contains original suggestions for a theory of utility 
involving incomparable values. — A. R. A. 


Benpa, Jutien. The Betrayal of the Intellectuals, tr. Richard Aldington; 
Introduction by Herbert Read. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. 
xxxii, 188 pp. See p. 343. 


Dewey, Jonn. Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. New York: Hillary 
House, 1957. viii, 253 pp. See p. 345. 


Evans-Wentz, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead: or the After Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane. See p. 345. 


Kant, Immanuet. Perpetual Peace. See p. 348. 


Lovesoy, AntHur O. Essays in the History of Ideas. New York: George 
Braziller, Inc., 1955. xv, 359 pp. $3.75. 


Lukasiewicz, Jan. Aristotle's Syllogistic from the Standpoint of Modern 
Formal Logic. See p. 349. 


Wenzt, Atoys. Die philosophischen Grenzfragen der modernen Natur- 
wissenschaft, 2nd. Ed. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag, 1954. 169 pp. 
DM3.60. 


Wurreneap, A. N. Religion in the Making. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. 160 pp. $3.00. 


von Wricat, G. H. The Logical Problem of Induction. See p. 354. 


Evolutionary Thought in America, ed. Stow Persons. New York: George 
Braziller, Inc., 1956. x, 462 pp. $3.50. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For the purposes of encouraging the study of the philosophy 
of Leonard Nelson and Jacob F. Fries, the Leonard Nelson Founda- 
tion: 

1. has organized an essay contest pertaining to any aspect of 
the philosophical thought of Nelson and Fries. Two prizes will 
be awarded: a first prize of $500 and a second prize of $200. 
Essays should be between 5 and 10,000 words They must be in 
the hands of the committee on or before October 1, 1958. 

2. offers a research grant of $1,000 for research pertaining 
to the work of Nelson or Fries. Applications must be submitted 
on or before March 1, 1958. 

3. offers a publishing subsidy for studies pertaining to the 
philosophy the foundation is interested in. 

Professors Brand Blanshard, Paul Henle, and Ernest Nagel 
have agreed to act as judges in the essay contest, in the evaluation 
of applications for the research grant and publishing subsidies. 
For information write to: Dr. Arnold S. Kaufman, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Monthly meetings of the Claremont Philosophical Discussion 
Group are being held in the Founders Room, Honnold Library, 
Claremont. Speakers for the meetings from December through 
April include Vivian Galbraith, Charles L. Stevenson, Morton Beck- 
ner, Gerhard Funke, Roger Hazelton, and Mortimor J. Adler. 
Names and addresses of any who wish to receive announcements 
of the meetings should be sent to Frederick Sontag, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 

The Metaphysical Society of America will meet March 28 
and 29 at Brown University. Those interested in joining the 
Society should write to Sidney Rome, 1300 Monument Street, 
Pacific Palisades, California, Secretary. 
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N¥IHLNOS 


MODES 
OF 
BEING 


By PAUL WEISS 


Modes of Being attempts to do for the twentieth century what Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Locke, and Hegel did for their times—provide a viable, systematic 
philosophy abreast of the contemporary world. Through the medium of 
an interconnected set of sharply etched theses—some four hundred in 
number, each with its own illuminating commentary—it endeavors to deal 
decisively with all the main features of being and knowledge. Decidedly 


speculative, dialectical and systematic, aware of the advances made in 
modern logic, science, theology and the arts, it challenges in a radical way 
the analytic approach now dominant in Anglo-American thought and the 
existentialism now characteristic of the continent. A pioneer, important 
work. 


“This is a most significant book—not just in itself but particularly in the 
present state of American philosophy. An exceedingly vigorous and 
subtle treatise on metaphysics. It has a sweep and flow about it that 
makes the book readable and arresting at the same time.’—HeENrRY B. 
VEATCH. 


*. . « an exciting and profound work, notable alike for its acute insights, 
its breadth of vision, and its close systematization. An especially impres- 
sive feature of the inquiry is the manner in which it moves constantly back 
and forth between the level of highly abstract ontological concepts and 
the level of concrete experience and action . . . a work of a type that very 
few philosophers indeed have the imagination to envisage, the courage to 
undertake, and the ability to consummate.”—IREDELL JENKINS. 


Order through your bookseller or from 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


RSITY PRESS 


629 pages, $10.00 











New and Recent Books from 


% Person and Reality 


An Introduction to Metaphysics 





Epcar SHerriecp BricutTman, Boston University; 
Edited by Peter Antuony Bertocci, Boston University, 
in collaboration with Jannette Exvtaina Newna., 
Boston University, and Ropert Suerrieto BricaTMan 


January 2. This long-awaited book is an exposition of the 
main problems of metaphysics. It also presents personalistic 
idealism as a systematic approach to the solution of these 
problems. Throughout, there is emphasis on recent crit- 
icism of metaphysics generally and of theistic idealism in 
particular. Book offers the only full exposition of Bright- 
man’s theory of knowledge of reality, of values, and of God. 
The final chapter contrasts this system with others. 380 pp. 


Varieties of Experience 
An Introduction to Philosophy 


Apert WituiaM Levi, Washington University 


Designed for the initial course in philosophy, this textbook 
acquaints the student with the chief areas of philosophy. 
It consists of lucid expositions of the crucial philosophic 
problems and a copious selection of writings by the major 
thinkers of Western tradition. Includes 35 readings from 
27 philosophers. “. . . a significant contribution to the 
problems approach to introductory philosophy. . .. A 
good selection of readings.”—Stuart f Penn, Washington 
College, Md. 525 pp. 


Dominant Themes 


of Modern Philosophy 
A History 
GeorceE Boas, Johns Hopkins University 


A unique study which applies the history-of-ideas method 
to the whole course of modern European philosophic 
thought. The growth and modification of the important, 
influential ideas are traced in detail. Shows how each con- 
cept is reflected in the thought of other philosophers and 
how it is an index to a particular period. “.. . superb, one 
of the most complete and interestingly written commen- 
taries I have seen.”"—Jerome Richfield, Bucknell University. 

660 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 























THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Words and Images 


A Study in Theological Discourse 
E. L. Mascatt, Ozford University 





Just Published! An outstanding English theologian faces 
squarely one of the root problems of modern theological and 
philosophical thought—the possibility of making meaning- 
ful statements about the existence and attributes of God. 
Dr. Mascall answers the challenge of the logical positivists 
and empiricists, and offers a theory of cognition that allows 
for theological discourse. This theory he presents as the 
most fully consistent with modern science and everyday 
experience. 132 pp. 


Christian Theology 


and Natural Science 
Some Questions on Their Relations 


Also by E. L. Mascaun 


This challenging book demonstrates by example that the 
notion of a basic conflict between science and religion is 
without foundation. The author discusses specific problems 
including arguments for the survival of the soul, the pur- 
pose of creation, theological aspects of genetic experiments, 
causality in physics and theology, etc. “Probably the best 
statement now extant of the problems which face anyone 
who tries to relate science to theology.".—THE YALE 
REVIEW. 328 pp. 


Moral Standards — 2nd Edition 
An Introduction to Ethics 
Cartes H. Patterson, University of Nebraska 


A concise statement of the main ethical positions from Plato 
to the present which gives the reader a basis for testing 
these systems. The ethics of self-realization and of Chris- 
tianity are compared and evaluated in critical detail. New 
material includes a discussion of the practical value of moral 
philosophy applied in personal, social, and political life. 
There is also enlightening treatment of the contemporary 
naturalists and the ethical problems raised by modern 
science. 585 pp. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 























Confessions of 
an Enquiring Spirit 
S. T. COLERIDGE. Edited by H. St. J. Hart. Long out of 


print, this is an important text for students of 19th-century 
literature and religious thought. $1.95 


The Natural History 
of Religion 
DAVID HUME. Edited by H. E. Root. A new edition of one 


of the earliest and most influential works in the philosophy of 
religion. $1.75 


° . ° ee 
Lessing’s Theological Writings 
SELECTIONS IN TRANSLATION 
Edited by Henry Chadwick. This edition includes Lessing’s 


important treatment of the Gospels as historical documents. 


$1.95 


Aesthetics 


EDWARD BULLOUGH. Edited by E. M. Wilkinson. A new 
edition of Bullough’s brilliant and original contribution to 
aesthetic theory and experimental aesthetics. $4.50 


Decision Making 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


DONALD DAVIDSON and PATRICK SUPPES. In collabora- 
tion with Sidney Siegel. Here are described a number of expe- 
riments devised to test the theory of rational choice in actual 
situations. $3.25 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 














A penetrating analysis of the great 


modern religious thinker—H. Richard Niebuhr 


FAITH 
AND ETHICS 


The Theology of 
H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


Edited by PAUL RAMSEY 


This evaluation of a great teacher and creative thinker 
is also a brilliant study of present-day trends in religious 
thought, against which H. Richard Niebuhr may be 
measured. Nine commentators, all scholars in their own 
right, have made their contributions toward this total 
view, which should have a considerable effect on all 
ensuing studies of theology. 


CONTENTS: 


Part One. H. Richard Niebuhr as Christian Theologian. 


H. Richard Niebuhr: A Personal Appreciation. LISTON POPE. 
Niebuhr’s Theological Background. HANS W. FREI. 
The Theology of H. Richard Niebuhr. HANS W. FREI. 


Part Two. Problems of Faith and Ethics. 


Christian Ethics and Social Policy. JAMES GUSTAFSON. 

The Transformation of Ethics. PAUL RAMSEY. 

Value and Valuation. GEORGE SCHRADER. 

A Theological Analysis of Race Relations. WALDO BEACH. 

The Situation of the Believer. JULIAN HARTT. 

The Real Presence of the Hidden God. CARL MICHALSON. 

The Kingdom of God in America and the Task of the Church. 
ROBERT S. MICHAELSON. 

A Bibliography of H. Richard Niebuhr’s Writings. 
RAYMOND P. MORRIS. 


At your bookseller. $5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 











THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


Contents for volume 7, No. 29, October, 1957 


. CAUSAL MODALITIES AND ALTERNATIVE ACTION: K. W. Rankin 
. FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY: J. Kemp 
. A FALLACY IN ARISTOTLE’S ARGUMENT ABOUT THB 
Goop: P. Glassen 
. THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM (I): G. Bergmann 
. HUME AND “IMPERFECT IDENTITY”: W. von Leyden 
. REALISM AND THE OBJECTIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE: H. G. Frankfurt 
. DISCUSSIONS: 
PLAYING BEARS: E. J. Furlong 
UTILITARIANISM AND RULES: A. Duncan-Jones 
. CRITICAL STUDIEs: 
Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics. 
By Ludwig Wittgenstein: G. D. Duthie 
Logic and Knowledge (Essays: 1901-1950). 
By Bertrand Russell: P. F. Strawson 
. BooK REVIEWS. 


Published for the Scots Philosophical Club 
by the University of St. Andrews 


Price twenty-four shillings per annum (in America $4.00). Orders placed directly with 
the Treasurer, instead of through Agents, will be accepted at the subscription price of 
£1 (or $3.00) per annum. All communications concerning subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Treasurer, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 











MIND 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1957 
. Increase in Subscription. 
. Towards a Science of Mind: J. G. TAYLOR 
. Counterfactual Statements and Logical Modality: B. K. MILMED 
. The Location of Sound: B. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
. Epistemology and the Problem of Perception: F. H. GEORGE 
. Necessary Truth: H. G. ALEXANDER 
. Discussions: 
Certainty, Necessity and Aristotle's Sea Battle: C. K. GRANT 
Professor Shwayder on “=”: T. F. LINDLEY 
A Note on Savery’s Emotive Theory of Truth: P. HUTCHINGS 
Uses of Analytic Statements in Ordinary Discourse: A. STROLL 
Defeasibility: W. HAAs 
A Note on the “Empty Universe”: H. HOCHBERG 
Forms and Knowledge in Plato's Theaetetus: 
A reply to Mr. Bluck: D. W. HAMLYN 
Frege's “The Thought”: M. DUMMETT 
. Critical Notices: 
L. Wittgenstein, Remarks on the Foundations 
of Mathematics: R. L. GOODSTEIN 
E. H. Hutten, The Language of Modern Physics: P. ALEXANDER 
IX. New Books. 
X. Notes. 
Annual subscription 21s post free, single copy 6s (postage 2d) 
Published for the Mind Association by 


PARKSIDE WORKS THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED EDINBURGH, 9 














Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
- AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 
Edited by MARVIN FARBER 


in cooperation with a distinguished group of American and foreign scholars 


In addition to providing space for the important philosophical ten- 
dencies in all countries, this journal devotes particular attention to the 
phenomenological movement. A series of translations of Russian articles 
on philosophy and psychology was inaugurated in 1944; and the pro- 
ceedings of two Latin-American congresses have been published. There 
have been numerous critical symposia and original studies in theoretical 
and practical philosophy. The journal’s significance for the various 
fields of scholarship makes it of interest to a wide reading public. 


Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO 14 NEW YORK 


Subscription Price: Five Dollars per Year. 


A descriptive circular listing the main contents of each number since the 
journal's foundation in September, 1940, may be obtained upon request. 











BJPS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Contents for November 1957 


ARTICLES 

A Logical Analysis of Psychological Isomorphism: E. H. MADDEN 
The Place of Historical Statements in Biology: R. P. GOULD 
Societal Laws: M. MANDELBAUM 
How Economical Theory May Mislead: ANNE MARTIN 
ARTICLE REVIEWS 


Duhem versus Galileo: reviewed by J. Agassi 
Pavlov Re-conditioned: reviewed by W. Ross-Ashby 


REVIEWS 


Annual subscription 42 5, single copies 10 s 6 d, postage 54 d 
PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 9 














THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


announces, beginning January 1954, 
a new form of the International Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Published for the International Federation of Philosophical Societies 
under the auspices of the 
International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
with the aid of UNESCO 
and of the French National Centre for Scientific Research 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where necessary, 
of books in all branches of philosophy that are published in countries in 
correspondence with the I. I. P. 

To secure a complete file, subscriptions should begin with January, 1954. 
Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 

Annual subscription: $3.00. Special rate to members of associations affi- 
liated with the I. I. P. $2.75. Single copies, $1.00. Subscriptions may be sent 
to Professor Harold A. Larrabee, Director, Editorial Center, U.S.A., Bailey 
Hall 207, Union College, Schenectady, New York; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 


6, place de la Sorbonne, Paris Ve, France 











ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


President: S. C. Kleene, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Vice-President: F. B. Fitch, 307 Lawrence Street, New Haven, Connect- 
icut. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Joshua Barlaz, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC is an international organi- 
zation for the promotion of research and of critical studies in the field 
of formal logic. It is intended to provide a meeting ground for 
mathematicians and philosophers interested in this field, to encourage 
cooperation and mutual criticism among various groups and to promote 
a wider general knowledge and appreciation of current research and 
recent advances in this field’ Membership dues are five dollars per 
annum payable in the currency of the United States. Members may 
obtain information concerning the possibility of payment in European 
currency from Prof. J. Dopp, Univ. de Louvain, 198 rue Marie-T héreése, 
Louvain, Belgium. 


Orders should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation for Symbolic Logic, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

















Now available 


THE TEN YEAR 
INDEX 


1947-1957 
vols. 1-10 


Review of Metaphysics 


$5 1.00 (7 shillings). 


Please send remittance 
with order 

















IDEAS A Student Philosophical Journal 


PUBLISHED BY THE GRADUATE STUDENTS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


IDEAS a journal devoted to the publication of phil- 


osophical articles by students, both graduate and under- 
graduate, is now completing its first year of publication 
at Yale University. The editors invite contributions on 
all subjects of philosophical interest. Manuscripts and 
subscriptions should be sent to the editors of 


IDEAS 1987 Yale Station 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 


Subscription Price: One dollar per year (four issues) 
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